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TRANSPORTATION. 

ABoUT a year ago the country was again visited by a 
paroxysm of debate as to what was to be done with our 
criminals—especially what was to be done with that more 
dangerous and desperate order which gets sentenced to penal 
servitude. The general opinion was that a greater number of 
these convicts should be sent out of the country, and that 
more care should be taken that desperadoes should never 
return, on ticket of leave at any rate. But how 
were we to manage all this? To restrict the ticket-of- 
leave system was easy enough; but the more onerous 
question remained—if banishment out of the country is 
a good thing, where are we to send our thieves and 
ruffians? Transportation had almost ceased, from the difficulty 
of getting any of our colonies to tolerate a constant influx of 
accomplished villainy ; and no new regions of an eligible sort 
presented themselves. This was seen to be the case wherever 
we turned our eyes, save in one quarter. In Western 
Australia a convict station had already been established ; free 
settlers had been attracted to the place ; and so far from these 
colonists objecting to the neighbourhood of convicts, they 
sent up petitions for more of them, This was not because the 
settlers of Western Australia wished for the society of rogues, 
per se, nor because they were ignorant of the dangers which 
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of honest men, They were not ignorant, because they had 
the history of Eastern Australia before them. There they 
beheld provinces rising, in the span of asin gle generation, from 
village poverty and obscurity into the importance of akingdom; 
and they knew that these prosperous, these vastly-growing 
colonies had been prepared by convict settlements, and 
nurtured by convict labour. Whatever mischiefs came by 
that state of things had long since been ascertained, for now 
they have ended ; and yet the West Australians saw so many 
advantages in getting several thousand ablebodied rogues, 
every year, to help to bring the wilderness into order and 


wealth out of the soil, that they called loudly upon the home | 


Government to send more convicts to Swan River. 
So far, the question appeared to be solved ; but other con- 


siderations remained. Although a convict population might | 


be innocuous and even valuable in the new country of West 
Australia, the southern and eastern provinces, which are now 
full of rich and sober towns, might reasonably complain if 
they were exposed to the incursions of escaped burglars or 
garotters on (colonial) ticket of leave. These provinces, 
having purged themselves of that large clement of con- 
victed crime which ran through the population twenty or 
thirty years ago, were not at all likely to submit to 
its return in quiet. Well, a little inquiry into the 


any infusion of rank rascaldom must bring into a community | probability of such consequences made it appear that they 
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were all but impossible. Whoever goes to Swan River settle- 
ment must go by sea ; whoever leaves it must leave in ships, 
Nobody ever passed by land from the eastern provinces to the 
western. A wilderness of desert and bush lies between, and 
this wilderness has been found impenetrable, even to the pro- 
fessed “explorer,” with the choicest means of travel; and 
therefore, the convict once landed in Western Australia, there 
was scarcely a possibility of his ever escaping out of it. 

Considering all this, it would have been very surprising if 
the Commission which sat to inquire into the whole question 
of how we were to deal with the criminal classes had not 
advised the Government to send a greater number of convicts 
to Swan River. The Commission had before them not only the 
facts above stated, but such evidence as this—though not this 
particular piece of evidence, which has since becn furnished 
by Mr. Leake :—‘“I am Crown solicitor for the colony. I 
resided in Adelaide from 1848 to 1852, and since then have 
practised my profession here, I have watched most carefully 
the operation of transportation, both as regards the convicts 
and the free population; and I honestly declare that my 
experience teaches me that it isan enormous boon both to 
Great Britain and Western Australia, and that it is absolutely 
innocuous as far as regards the rest of the Australian 
colonies.” 

Accordingly, the Commission, in its report to the Govern- 
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ment, recommended that some four thousand convicts be sent 
to Western Australia annually ; and we all rejoiced that so 
easy and satisfactory a solution of a very great difficulty had 
been found, 

But we counted without the patriotism of the colonists 
of Eastern Australia, They rose up as one man, and 
declared that, if England wished to get rid of her 
convicted rogues and ruffians, she must find some other con- 
tinent, some other island, to land them in ; for that no more of 
them should set foot in Australia, east, west, north, or south, 
Well, we can quite understand their earnestness in the matter. 
They are proud of the rapid growth of their splendid 
country ; they see the day not far off when Australia shall 
rank as one of the enipires of the world ; they also see that in 
spite of their own advance in civilisation they have too many 
strong thieves amongst them to be controlled; witness the 
pretty story which reached us the other day of a gang of 
brigands taking quiet possession of a whole village. But the 
Eastern colonists went too far in their vehemence, for our tastes, 
when they threatened to resist the proposals of the Commission 
by force of arms, and too far in unreason when they made any 
protest against them at all, They are in terror of “a certain 
overflowing towards their untainted shores of the dark reservoir 
of crime which England has formed in Western Australia,” and 
which; she threatened to increase, But terror may be at 
once very natural and very unreasonable. The Eastern colonists 
should have shown w/y they were terrified, since it had been 
made manifest that the dark reservoir is so hemmed about that 
overflow is all but impossible. And this they have not done. 
If Mr. Ross Mangles is to be believed, no well-authenticated 
case of serious crime committed at Melbourne or at Adelaide 
by a convict escaped from Swan River has been adduced— 
“not one ;” and, for us, that means a great deal, However, 
the home Government has succumbed, It is decided that 
though the Swan River settlement shall be maintained, it 
shall not be kept up on a greater scale than hitherto, And so 
the colonists of Western Australia are disappointed, their 
efforts to found a prosperous colony are checked, we have to 
abandon a most eligible outlet for our crowded prisons, and 
the prisoners themselves lose a grand chance of becoming 
honest men and useful labourers. What the Eastern colonists 
gain is immunity from dangers which appear chimerical, and 
which certainly could not be serious, Altogether, we very 
much deplore the abandonment of what Mr, Mangles properly 
calls “the best and most hopeful scheme that has ever been 
devised and carried into execution for the secondary 
punishment and (in very many proved instances) the 
reformation of our criminals.” And the retreat of the 
Government is all the more to be regretted, since it has been 
made in deference to bluster and threatening, 


GENERAL MOURAVIEFF. 


Russia possesses many men known by the name of Mouraviett. 
There are General Mouraviet!-Amoursky, who conquered the country 
beyond the Amour, that vast outlet for the advance of Russia into 
Central and Southern Asia; Mouravieil-Karsky, the conqueror of 
Kara during the Crimean War; Mouravieff-Apostol, sentenced to 
death by Nicholas in 1525, who lives in the memory of Russian 
exiles and of all who value a noble self-sacritice; and, tinally, the 
aubject of this notice, the well-known Governor-General of Lithuania, 
surnamed “the hangman,” This title, although well deserved, he 
assumed himself. When, after the Polish insurrection of 1831, he 


of the Emperor Nicholas. The favour of the combined with 
a quick intelligence, great versatility, an ex i i of 
opinion to circumstances, and a servile obsequiousness to his 


superiors, greatly aided him in his futare career. We have already 
alluded to his appointment at Grodno in 1832. Shortly after he 
became Governor at Kursk; in 1842 he became a senator; in 1847 
the chief of the corps of surveyors; in 1850 a member of the Council 
of State; in i856 the chief director of the Crown a op 
and finally, in 1857, Minister for the State property. 

by offices be held eo =e rn wera ae A 
a Russian official. But rapacity dishonesty isp'a: 
became even too ing for Russia, and in 1861 a scandalous 
instance of prevarication on his part, which acquired unusual pub- 
licity, and which was warmly taken up by the Grand ) 
Constantine, led to his removal from office, with the loss of the 
favour of lus Monarch and the contempt and condemnation of the 
public opinion of quasi-liberal Russia. His star had sunk, but it 
was soon sgain to rise in another sky, red with the refleotion of 
bleod and fire. 

Last April it was considered at St. Petersburg that M. Nezimoff, 
the Governor-General of Wilna, the promoter of the pillage and 
atrocities in Livonia, was too weak. An ‘energetic’ man was 
looked for. The Minister for Foreign Atfairs, Walujen, aithough 
he has ® great desire to pass for a Liberal in Europe, proposed to 
the Ozar that Michael Mouravietf be given the appointment. A 
few days atter Mouravielf had a farewell audience of the Ozer. 
**Michael Mouravievitch,” said Alexander, “you must use every 
means of crusiong the insurreotion in Lithuania.” ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
ia wreo mouths Lithuania wil be at your feet,’”? was Mouravietf 6 
answer 

He arrived in Wilua in the middle of May, and was followed by 
several executioners and aciond of spies from the Petersbarg and 
Moscow police. ‘nese were accompanied in their turn by crowds of 
olficiate dismissed from the Kussian service for perjury and general 


tad concuct—a reat duyde noise woich is to take the place of Polish | 


otticials sent to prison or into exile, and, like hungry locusts, to 
oowplete toe ioancial rain of the country, commenced by plunder, 
conwibutioss, and sequestrations, Gallows were erected in 
the equsres of Wilas, Kowno, Grodno, Minrk, and other 
Litbusinan towns and villages; the Imperial Guard, sent to 
eru-h tue insurrection, obtained more cruel ordeve than before; 
the new y-arrived cificiela began their terrible work; and the 
fires scenes wae played of that inhuman drama which will 
vorke fature historians doubt the Christian civilisution of 
the mimeteenth century in Europe. We shall not attempt here 
to deser.ye the deede of cold-blooded cruelty committed by 
this old wey, who employs the last moments of big life in 


drawing upon his head the groans and the despair of a whole | in 1852, Tho result of the labours of their representatives was 


country—the provocation of the peasants to hatred, treachery, and 
sounless tle tee lete destruction of whole villages—the banish- 
ment of their inhabitants, men, women, and children, to distant 
corners of Asia—the flogging of women—the execution of priests— 
the murder of the weaied on the field of battle, or the nightly 
revisions of houses, arrests, robberies, and deportations. If 
Lithuania has not been ‘‘ appeased’? in three months, it 
has not been the fault of Mouraviett. He fulfilled the orders 
of his master to the letter, and used ‘‘ every means of crush- 
ing the insurrection.” One day an_ oflicer reported to 
Mouravieff that he had brought with him a few ins t 
prisoners. ‘ You must take no prisoners,’’ replied Mouravieff, in 
a significant tone. The decrees of Mouravieff against mourning, that 
last protest of the unfortunate Polish women, are well known. Not 
succeeding in making them cast off their black clothing soon enough, 
he ordered all the women of a certain class to dross in mourning. 
The reader will perceive that the Genoral is not without a certain 

otesque humour. Here is another of his grim jokes. Marshal 
ooube, who, as is well known, endeavoured, by order of 
Mouravieff, to get up an address of loyalty to the Ozar, received 
several stabs with a dagger. When he got well he asked Mouravieff 
for the pardon of one of his friends, mentioning the blood he had 
shed in the service of the Czar. ‘Let us not talk about that 
blood,” was the General’s answer with a smile; ‘it has been more 
than paid for. You know I have ordered four innocent persons to 
be hanged because of that blood.” * 

At Wilna he resides in what was formerly the Bishop's palace, 
but has now been converted into a residence for the Uzar’s Lieu- 
tenants. Surrounded by a numerous guard, always anxious and sus- 
picious, it is said that he only eats what is prepared ior him by an 
old cook whom he brought with him from Russia. His health is 
very bad, and he has a choking sensation in the chest, which pre- 
vents him from lying at full length, so that he always sleeps in an 
easychair. At might, when a mournful darkness covers Wilna, and 
the silence is only broken by detachments of soldiers and police drag- 
ging from the houses new victims, and taking from the casemates 

tical prisoners for the infamous military inquisitions, or by the 
stifled sobs of a mother praying for her son—Mouravieff, shut up in 
his study, writes out, with indefatigable hand, sentences of banish- 
ment and death. Then, when the lights are all put out, and he 
rests in his chair, waiting for that sleep which will not come, he turns 
over in his mind new orders and measures to be added to the ‘‘ Red 
Code’’ t—a new ruin of entire families and new misfortunes for 
Lithuania. 

The Emperor Alexander has recently sont him the highest reward 
ase kind—the Order of St. Andrew, accompanied by a gracious 

The Times’ special correspondent, in a recent letter, thus refers to 
the Governor ot Lithuania :—- 

Mouravieff’s friends have certainly done him a strange service in en- 
deavouring to establish a resemblance between him and aa archangel ; and 
a few Russians already understand that to address to Mouravieff such words 
as * Thy name is Victory” is to confound the inhuman with the Divine, 
But unfortunately —not so much for Poland as for Russia herself — the 
Mouravieff worshippers form a crushing majority even in St. Petersburg, 
where people are thought, nevertheless, to be more sane on tbe subject of 
the Polish insurrection than in Moscow. The Russian who has had 
enough true patriotism to feel that the honours paid to Mouravieif are 
a disgrace to Ruasia is assailed in a manner which only proves that the 
assailants do not understand the remarkable distinction existing between 
the executioner and the soldier. Old Souvaroil, it is said, would not 
have hesitated to subscribe to the St. Michael testimonial, but, whether 
he would have done so or not, Mouravieff has shown none of Souvaroff’s 
qualities, except what is called in Russia “ energy,” and in other 
countries “ ferocity.” Souvaroff was, at least, a great General, and one of 
the few men of original and native genius that Russia has produced ; and to 
suggest even that Mouraviet! is a man of the same type—well, after all, 
it is not much, considering that he had just before been compared to an 
archangel. 

it is almost as puzzling to a foreigner to explain the frantic admiration 
with which Mouravieff is regarded in Russia as to make out the various 
Russian theories of the Polish insurrection. The more I think of it, however, 
the more I am convinced that Mouravieff is idolised here simply because he 
is execrated abroad. 

But the adulation paid te him by his fellow-countrymen is the reply made 
by a proud and irritated nation to the reproofs, sometimes unmerited, and to 
the threats, never meant to be carried out, of foreigners. The conduct of 
Mouravietf has been publicly condemned in assemblies which the Russians 
feel have no right to interfere,in the suppression of an insurrection in 
Lithuania ; and Mouravieff, acting with reaoubled energy (or ferocity) at 
Wilna, is to them the symbol of Russia defying the west of Europe. ‘Though 
the Russians will not condescend to say so, I can scarcely believe that they 
take pleasure in hearing that men have been executed as criminals for having 
fought as patriots. No one can blame them much for wishing to retain 
Lithuania, nor for rejoicing that the Lithuanian insurrection is suppressed ; 
but, unless they are really unable to perceive any distinction between the 
noble and the ignoble, it is impos-ible to understand their clevation of a 
cruel and unscrupulous Governor into the position of a hero, 


PRINCE FREDERICK OF AUGUSTENBURG. 
THE Schleswig: Holstein difficulty has now become one of the most, 
if not the most, conspicuous event in Europe. Its interest is so 
great for the moment that the Polish question has given place to it, 
and the Prussians have pretty well udjourned the reforms which 
seemed so imminent to pursue the cause of the federal claims—a 
i ce particularly fortunate for the Bismarck Ministry, but, 
it may be feared, calamitous for the cause of Constitutional govern- 
ment in Germany. The subject, however, is by no means unim- 
portant ; 2, erty it mvolves the cag are of certain 
damaged claims, is by no means uninteresting. in, in virtue 
old historical connection and of her ‘Guenacanmeadios 

is with Lauenberg. She claims the right, too, of ble 


members), which has lea to the militury occupation now in course 
of execution, 

The same treaty (1552), with a view to preserve the integrity of 
Denmark, also entered upon the subject of succession. The dittioulty 
which has just arisen was first mooted by Christian VIII., in 1846, 
in his letter patent addressed to his subjects. The intention ex- 
pressed in that letter with regard to succession in Schleswig only—a 
step caloulated eventually to separate that duchy from Holstein— 
formed one of the causes of the outbreak in 1548. Christian died in 
January, 1848, and was succeeded by Frederick VIL, the late King. 
On the aesembly of the reprecentatives of the five great Powers and of 
Sweden after the war of mdependonce, which had been raging in 
different phases for three yeare, had been put a stop to by the 


succession, as before stated, was brought prominently before them. 


| armed intervention of Austria and Prussia in 1851, the question of plaves and Ringgold. 


The last male representative was now upon the throne, and the | 


ditliculty stared them in the face. In the probable eventuality of 


the decease of King Fredeiick without issue, the Grown of Denmark, | 
according to the existing law of succession, would devolve upon his | 


sister, married to the Landgrave of Hessen-Cassel, and still iiving. 
But the duchies recognise no female Sovereign, and mighs by their 
law proclaim the Duke of Augustenburg the legal represeatative 
of the junior line after the extinction of the elder, 

Such was the diffisulty with which the great Powers had to deal 


*In consequence of the attempt ou Domejko the following innocens 
persons were banged at Wilma:—On the I7th of August the bruthers 
Rewkowski ; and, on the 19th, Tablouski and Sipowicz, 

+ The * Red Code" is a collection of the decrees issued in Lithuania by 
Moonravieff and his eubordinates, and gives curious informution ua to che way 
ja which Russia sules that country. it is publiehed ty Lenton, in Paris, 


that the present occupier of the Danish throne, Christian IX., 
married to Louise, only daughter of the Landgravine of Hessen- 
Cassel, and named by King Frederick VII. as his successor, should, 
on the renunciation of them rights by that lady and her only son (the 
future Landgrave of Hessen-Cassel), be recognised by them, on the 
decease of Frederick, as King of Densark and Duke of Schleswig and 
Holstein, to the exclusion of the Augastenburg claims. These claims 
could hardly have been so readily disposed of had that Duke not taken 
so prominent a partin the recent insurrectionary war; his large estates 
had been confiscated, and he was consequently outlawed and reduced 
to poverty, As future trouble might, however, be anticipated from 
that quarter, the Duke was called upon, in return for a large sum of 
money—three millions rix-thalers—to execute a document in 
which he declared that neither he nor his family would offer oppo- 
sition to the arrangement effected. This he did, and received the 
money accordingly; but his brother, Prince Augustenburg-Noer, 
protested immediately, and his son, the present Protender, protested 
in 1859. The young Prince who is now endeavouring to assume the 
rule in these duchies denies the power of his father to seil his birth- 
right ; and, as the German Federal Bund argue that the treaty has 
already been broken by the encroachment of Denmark, a spark of 
war may be ignited which may blaze fiercely in Hurope. 

It is said that the King of Bavaria has received the Duke of 
Augustenburg with all the honours due to a Sovereign Prince, and 
he has already been proclaimed at Altona, which has been evacuated 
by the Danish troops. It is said that the Prince intends to attempt 
an entry into Holstein, but that, in such an event, he would be 
opposed by the Austrian troops. 

Altogether, the position is one of great difficulty and danger, and 
the growing influence of the Pretender is significant of troubles yet 
to come, 


Foreign . Batelligence, 
~ FRANCE, 


Besides a report of Marshal Randon, approved by the Emperor, 
relieving from their services general oilicers who have reached their 
ssventieth year, there is not a scrap of home news from Paris. There 
is a rumour that the French troops will shortly be recalled from 
Mexico, and be replaced by « foreign legion of 12,000 men. As the 
Archduke Maximilian is said to have retused the Crown, a Republican 
form of Government is to be maintained under one of the ex-followers 


of Juarez. 
ITALY. 

Garibaldi has sent in his resignation as deputy in the Italian 
Parliament. There are various rumours afloat of an intended move- 
ment against the Austrian position in Venetia in the spring, of 
which, it is said, the Government of Italy is aware, but it is denied 
that hey King or his Ministers aro in any way implicated in tho 
project. 

The Pope received on the 26th ult. the annual congratulations of 
the Cardinals, and delivered an allocation in reply. His Holiness 
dwelt much upon the sufferings and ultimate triumphs of the Papacy 
during various ages, and expressed his conviction that the Church 
would yet regain possession of all the provinces taken from her, 
The Pope is also reported to have said that he expected serious 
events in the coming year, but, of course, was satisfied that the 
Church would come off victorious. 


AUSTRIA. 

Vienna intelligences intimate that fresh efforts are about to be 
made to obtain the consent of Hungary to the Austrian constitutional 
scheme and the representation in the Reichsrath. it is alleged that 
the more extreme opponents of the echeme in Hungary are willing 
to stand aside and allow others more inclined for a compromise to 
do the best they can towards it. But this does not seem to be a 
reliable report, nor has any change in the general situation made 
itself apparent which would lead us to believe that the difficulty oi 
@ com; between Austria and Hungary is now less great than 
it was a twelvemonth ago. In the meantime, Kossuth’s address to 
the Hungarians, urging fidelity to the flag and ideas of 1849, and 
announcing the formation of a National Government on the model 
of the secret Polish Government, has caused much excitement in the 
country, where the people are suifering greatly from want of food 
caused by the failure of the crops for several successive years, 


DENMARK. 


The Ministry have resigned, in consequence of the King having 
shown an inclination to yield to the pressuro exercised upon him by 
Foreign Powera and withdraw the common Oonstitution of 
November, which incorporated Schleswig into the Danish Monarchy. 
Dr. Monrad, up to the present Minister of Public Worship, has 
been intrusted with the formation of a new Ministry. 


JAPAN. 
News from Japan has been received at Paris that, yiclding to the 


pressure of Prince Satzuma, the Tycoon has agreed on the expulsicn 
of all foreigners. 
INDIA. 


A telegram from Bombay brings the weloomo news that th 
had been no further fighting on the frontier. Genoral Chamberlain 
had resigned his command to General Garvock, Sir William Denison 
had been installed as Viceroy pro tempore. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 
The Abbé Mackewicz, one of the most indefatigable lead f 
bands, has fallen into the hands of the jians, ead will 
no doubt be condemned to death. A great many executions and 


arrests are reported; but there has been little fighting of con- 
sequence. The mildness of the season is regarded as bein 
a eS Lege 

a3 been issued by General that, until the - 
plete restoration of tranquillity, all the police authorities, including 
por Mea of force, shail ba subordinated to the military 
authori! 


The National Government has made a fresh appeal to the insurgents 
in arms urging perseverance. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 

THERE is nothing particularly striking in the intelligence fro 
America. Longstreet, having been selalurved, had farmed spon hia 
pursuers, on the 14th ult., near Pear Station, on Cumberland Gap 
and Morristown railroad, Tennossee, and was driving them back, 

The Confederate army at Dalton, Georgia, was completely re- 
organised, and preparing for an active winter campaign. 

Southern journals stute that by a Confederate reconnaissance it 
has been ascertuined that the Federals had deserted Lookout 
Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and ail the country between those 


‘The army ot the Potomac having become domiciliated in its 
winter quarters, leave of absence was freely granted to numbers of 
tbe officers and men. 

The Federals were throwing a large number of shells into 
Charleston, replied to by the Confederate batteries. ‘The offivial 


| reports of the commanders of the monitors engaged in Dupont’s 


attack on Charleston express disappointment at their incapacity to 
overcome strong forts, and state that it the attack had been pro- 
longed the monitors wou'd all have been disabled. 

All the railways from Wilmington are at work night and day 
cmveying supplies to the Conteaerate army and goods into the 
interiur, Over 200 vesrels are engaged in ruaning the blockade inte 
that one port. Sugar waa selling at three ceuts per pound. 
Governor Vance, in his recent message to the South Carolina Le erie - 
lature, saya thas clothiog has been received through that channei to 


clothe the troops of that State to January, 1865. 
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DEATH OF MR. THACKERAY. 


“DDENLY one of our greatest literary men has departed. Never 
sire shall the fine head of Mr. Thackeray, with its mass of silvery 
hair, be seen towering among us. It was but a fow days ago that 
be might be seen at his club, witt 
the morning of ‘Thursday week he was found dead in his bed. He 
had complained for a few days of illness; but he was often ill, and 
he laughed off the attack. Hoe was suffering from two dis- 
tinct complaints, one of which has now wrought his death, More 
than a dozen years ago, while he was writing ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ the 

ublication of that work was ny age by his serious illness. He was 
tronghh to death’s door, and he was saved from death by Dr. 
Elliotson, to whom, in gratitude, he dedicated the novel when he 
lived to finish it. But ever since that ailment ho has been subject 
every month or six weeks to attacks of sickness, attended with 
violent retching. He was congratulating himeelf the other day on 
the failure of his old enemy to return, and then he checked himself, 
as if he ought not to be too sure of a release from his plague. 
On Wednesday morning week the complaint returned, and he was 
in great suffering all day. He was no better in the evening, and 
his servant, about the time of leaving him for the night, proposed 
to sit up with him. This he declined. He was heard moving about 
midnight, and he must have died between two and three in the 
i His medical attendants attribute his death to effusion on 


roi They add that he had a very large brain, weighing no 
less than 58}0z. He thus died of the complaint which seemed to 


trouble him least. He died full of strength and rejoicing, full of 
plans and hopes. ; — 

The prominent incidents of a literary man’s life are not numerous, 
and there have been published so many memoirs of Mr. Thackeray 
that we need not go much into detail in recording dates. He 
belonged toa Yorkshire family, and he was descended from that 
Dr. Thackeray who was for some time Head Master at Harrow, and 
who introduced there the Eton system. Mr. Thackeray's father was 
in the Civil Service of the East India Company, and he himself was 
born at Calcutta in 1811. He was educated at the Charter- 
house, which he loved to describe in his novels. Then he 
went to Cambridge, but he leit the University without 
taking a degreo, and went to the Continent with a view of studying 
art. He might in those days be seen at Rome, at Weimar, and at 
Paris, enjoying every kind of society, chiefly that of the artists. He 
has described this sort of life abundantly in his tales. It was some 
years after this that he turned his attention to literature. He had 
begun life with what might be considered a good fortune, but he 
lost his money and had te work. He began as a writer in Fraser’s 
Magazine in the days when Maginn was its ruling spirit, and, under 
the name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, wrote scores of essays, 
reviews, tales, sketches, poems of very unequal merit, which brought 
him little renown and not much emolument. He contributed to 
other periodicals, wrote various books of travel, and worked for 
the publishers (any that came to him) as a barrister takes his 
brief from any respectable attorney. The maes of work which 
he got through in this way was very great, but much of it is 
interesting only as the early practice of one who before long 
rose to be a master of English. It was not until 1846 that 
Mr. Thackeray fairly showed to the world what was in him. Then 
began to be published, in monthly numbers, the story of “ Vanity 
Fair.” It teok London by ——_ picture was so true, the 
satire was so trenchant, the style was so finished. It is difficult to 
say which of these three works is the best—“ Vanity Fair,” “‘ Henry 
Esmond,” or ‘‘The Newcomes.” Men of letters may give their 
preference to the second of these, which is indeed the most finished 
of all his works. But there is a vigour in the first mentioned, and 
a matured beauty in the last, which, to the throng of readers, will 
be more attractive. At first reading, ‘ Vanity Fair” has given 
to many an impression that the author is too cynical. There was 

no man less ill-natured than Mr. Thackeray; and, if anybody 
doubts this, we refer him to ‘The Newcomes,” and ask whether 
that book could be written by any but a most kind-hearted man. 

He produced many works besides thore which we have mentioned, 
and among them, perhaps, ‘‘ Pendennis’? ought to be named as 
standing on a nearly equal level. Over and above this, some of his 
mor works are perfect in their way. There is a little tale of his—- 
“‘Barry Lyndon’”’—which the more ardent lovers of Thackeray's 
writing regard as bis masterpiece. We have mentioned enough, 
however, to justify the opinion that, except Mr. Dickens, no 
modern English novelist ranks higher than William Makepeace 
Thackeray. As studies of human nature, and as specimens 
of pure idiomatic English, perhaps nothing better has been 
written than that which we have under Thackeray’s name. There 
is a rich humour, too, in his writing, which is very amusing. 
For humour and play of fancy what can be better than his poems ? 
They are among the cleverest things in the language. High! 
polished as his style was, he wrote, at least in his latter days, wi 

at ease. He wrote like print, and made very few corrections, 
What he had to say came naturaliy to him; he never made an effort in 
his writing, and he rather despised writing which is the result of effort. 
This naturalness he carried into his daily life. He had in him the sim- 
plicity of the child with the experience of theman. It was curious to 
see how warmly his friends loved him, and how fervently his 
enemies hated him. The hate which he excited among those who 
but half knew him will soon be forgotten; the warmth of affection 
by which he was endeared to many friends will long be remem- 
bered, He had his foibles, and so have we ali. Some of his 
foibles, such as his sensitiveness to criticism, always excited the 
good-humoured mirth of his friends. But these foibles were as 
nothing beside the true greatness and goodness of the man, It 
was impossible to be long with him without seeing his truthfulness, 
his gentleness, his humility, his me with all —— his 
tender sense of honour; ard one felt these moral qualities the 
more when one came to see how clear was his insight into human 
nature, how wide was his experience of life, how large his acquaint- 
ance with books, how well he had thought upon all he had seen, 
and how clearly and gracefully he expressed himself. A man in all 
the qualities of intellect, he was a chiid in all the qualities of heart ; 
and when his life comes to be laid bare before the public in a bio- 
graphy we have no doubt that, whatever intellectual rank may be 
assigned to him, no man of letters with anything like the same 
— of mind will be regarded as nobler, purer, better, kinder 
than he. 

The following graceful and thoroughly appreciative tribute to Mr. 
Thackeray’s genius has paid by ono who knew him well, and 
the productions of whose own able pen are familiar to our readers :— 

It was among the most marked features of Thackeray's character that he 
never overrated the value either of his popularity or of the kind of writing 
by which it was gained, and that he honoured learned labour far above the 
ingenious and pleasant sorts of composition by which the favour of the world 
is secured. It was, accordingly, his ambition to produce a historical 
work, and we believe that he had selected the period of Queen Anne 
as a subject. But death has put an end here to everything except 
his universal celebrity and his excellent novels. The position of Mr. 
Thackeray as a novelist is easily defined. He represented the English 
novel as the direct representative of Fielding. Other men wrote more 
popular stories. But he excelled all men in an intellectual representation of 
intellectual English life—in reflecting the thought, sentiment, taste, of the 
classes whose character determines the opinion of posterity about each gene- 
ration. He waseven more a philosopher than a painter, and more a thinker 
than a humourist, although he was an admirable painter and an admirable 


humourist. His culture supplied an adequate basis to his observation. He | 


probably knew no English writers better than he knew Horace and 
Montaigne, and he was always grateful to Charterhouse for the discipline 
which enabled him, though his Jife was not properly a studious one, to 
interpenetrate his thoroughly modern dissertation with the essential spirit 
of the purest classical subtlety. We shall take another opportunity of 
speaking in detail of the life and character of this memorable man. Those 
who were honoured with his friendship-—who saw him at bome—who knew 


the rea) truth abont bis disposition and private conduct—are alone able to 
do him justice in these respects. He wae one of the kindest men living of 
his time— hospitable, generous, charitat le, tolerant in a degree which would 
have been a distinction in itself to a wan distinguished for nothing else, 
His principles, too, were conspicuously sound. He honoured above all men 
those writers who had éevoted their lives to the service of virtue; and, 
sbrinking as he did from anything like cant, he never loet an opportunity of 
Paying his personal homepe to the religions institutions and sentiments of 


the country, A great man, u great writer, and a great genticiman— hie death 


radiant and buoyant with glee. On | 
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cast a shadow over the happiest day of the Christian year.—Edinburgh 
Courant, 


THE FUNERAL. 


On Wednesday at noon Mr. Thackeray was buried in the cemetery 
of Kensal-green, The day was so fine that, notwithstanding the 
distance from town, a vast concouree of his friends were enabled to 
surround his grave and to pay him the iast honour. Many 
hundreds must have been present of almost every rank and class, 
Mr. Thackeray had the gift of associating with a wonderful variety 
of persons; to be in his company was in the case of most persons to 
be entirely at ease with him; and it was impossible not to pass from 
easy intercourse to affection and ups. Among the great throng of 
mourners were noticeable nearly ail the foremost men of letters and 
artists of the day, some of them having travelled far to be present on 
the ead occasion. It may be enough to state this in general terms, and 
we forbear to mention names, because in so large and promiscuous a 
crowd in which there were no signs of arrangement or precedence it 
is difficult not to overlook some eminent men who might be en- 
titled to mention. Only a very few of Mr. Thackeray's most 
intimate friends were expressly invited to the funeral, The hun- 
dreds on hundreds who attended came of their own accord to bear 
witness to the worth of a dear friend and a much-admired man; and 
of all these we venture to refer to but one name—that of Mr. 
Charles Dickens. We do so because he is the author most frequently 
remembered in connection with Mr. Thackeray, and because he has 
sometimes been regarded as a rival. In point of fact, there can be no 
rivalry between these two great novelists, and any special com- 
parison must proceed on superficial grounds. No one hada greater 
admiration for Mr. Dickens than Mr. Thackeray himself, or more 
unaffectedly rejoiced in his exceeding popularity. On the other 
hand, to no one could all thought of rivalry with Nr, Thackeray be 
more distasteful than to Mr. Dickens, who always recognised 
Thackeray’s genius, and on Wednesday came a long journey to testify 
to the love and the honour which he felt for his great literary brother. 

For one so distinguished it has been suggested that Westminstor 
Abbey is the only fit resting-place. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Mr. Thackeray desired to be interred in the simplest 
manner at Kensal-green. He has been laid in a brick-built grave 
beside one of his children; and his family affections were so strong 
that we believe it would have been a positive pain to him if, when 
he was alive, he could have looked forward to being separated from 
his children in the tomb. 

The funeral service was read in a solemn and impressive manner 
by the chaplain of the aye the Rev. Charles Stuart. When 
the coffin was placed in the little chapel of the burial-ground a 
strong desire was manifested by nearly every one to enter the 
building ; but the space inside was soon occupied as far as it could 
be conveniently, and the pervading reverence for the departed was 
quite sufficient to prevent any unseemly pressure, 

Aiter the conclusion of the first portion of the service the mass of 
those present proceeded to the grave, which isin a quiet spot on the 
left side of the cemetery, and not far from the entrance-gate. 

When the service had terminated, the Misses Thackeray, the two 
daughters of the deceased, who had formed no part of the procession, 
but who broke through the conventionality which excludes from 
such scenes those who are the deepest sufferers, and were in the 
chapel, approached the open grave and looked into it with a grief 
which was touching to behold. After they had withdrawn, other 
relatives advanced for the same purpose, and these again were fol- 
lowed by the immediate friends, and successively by almost every- 
body present. 

The coffin, which was exceedingly plain, bore upon it the following 
inscription :—‘‘ William Makepeace Thackeray, Esq., Died 24th 
December, 1863, Aged 52 Years.” 


IRELAND. 

A DANGEROUS LUNATIC.—A. tragical circumstance occurred in the 
Belfast Police Office on Monday morning. A young man named M‘Garrigle, 
who was given into custody on the previous night as a dangerous 
lunatic, was allowed to lie unsecured on the guard bed in the general 
room, and at about half-past one o'clock am. he rose and con- 
versed with the constables in charge so calmly as to lull their 
vigilance. Watching his opportunity, he suddenly drew out of the 
chimney fine a large iron damper, about 10 ib. weight, which he brought down 
with dreadful violence on the head of another prisoner—an old man, named 
M‘Grath—who had been found in the streets slightly intoxicated, and 
brought in by the police to shelter him from the inclemency of the weather. 
He was about repeating the blow, when a constable caught his arm. The 
old man, without a groan, fell forward on the bars of the grate, receiving two 
other wounds. The blow caused a wound between three and four inches 
broad, The wounds were dressed, and the unfortunate man removed to the 
hospital ; but there can scarcely be a doubt that the result will be fatal. 


SCOTLAND. 
SINGULAR TRANSFORMATION OF HUMAN REMAINS.—One day lately 


| the eexton of the Mearns parish, while digging a grave in the churchyard, 


came upon the body of s female, which presentsd a remarkable appearance, 
It was entirely changed into a substance of a flinty hardness—the face, 
limbs, hands, and feet still preserving their complete muscular form and 
roundness, and the body altogether strikingly resembling a marble statue. 
The substance was so hard that the gravedigger’s pick struck upon 
it with a sound exactly similar to that caused by a hammer 
striking on flint or whinstone. The wood of the coffin was completely 
decayed, but the calico which wrapped the body was still in a state of good 
preservation. What makes the altered condition of the remains more remark- 
able is that the body of a man which was interred beside that of the woman 
about the same time was found decayed to the skeleton, and that no similar 
petrifaction has been observed in any other body in the same burying- 
ground. The woman, who died of cholera about ten years ago, was between 
fifty and sixty years of age, and remarkal stout. She was buried at a 
depth of eight or ten feet, in a dry, loamy . 

DOUBLE WAGES NO ADVANCE.—A contractor in the Scottish Highlands, 
says a contemporary, was waited upon by a deputation from his workers, to 
request him to make “no pit o’ difference in the wages, but shust a wee 
shange in the time for paying.” On uestioning the deputies he found 
they wanted to be paid weekiy instead of ortnightly, but they also wanted 
the fortnight’s wages weekly. “ Why, my lads,” said the contractor, “ you 
are jnst demanding exactly double wages.” ‘* Hoots, no, Sir!” said one of 
the deputation, “* it’s shust as more as less as the same wedges, put you must 
shust pay us twice as faster as evermore.” After a little parleying the con- 
tractor got his Celtic logicians to resume work at a trifling advance, 


THE PROVINCES. 

DISCOVERY OF RELICS AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY.—There hays just been 
discovered some very interesting relics near Newstead Abbey, Notte (the 
seat of the late Lord Byron), They were found by labourers employed in 
making a new carriage drive in the park. The relics consist of a portion of 
a statue representing a warrior of the time of Henry LIIL., as exhibited in the 
chain-mail of that period; an ancient freestone floor, probably part of an 
ambulatory ; @ great quantity of window tracing of the fourteenth century, 
and some small jamb shafts of the thirteenth century. A portion of the 
specimens have been preserved, 

EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE OF A SAILOR'S CHEST.—A sailor's chest was 
recently lost in Rameey Bay, Isle of Man, and has actually been cast up not 
far from its owner’s door in Whitehaven. Thomas O Nail, of Whitehaven, 
sailed in the schooner Sisters, of Fleetwood ; and, on the 3rd ult., while the 
Sisters lay windbound in Rameey Bay, Isle of Man, she was run into by a 
large Glasgow schooner, bound to Liverpool, and immediately afterwards 
eank. The crew got on board the Glasgow vessel, saving their lives, but 
nothing elye, and were conveyed to Liverpool, O’Nail afterwards made his 
way home to Whitehaven, where he arrived on the 11th ult., and, strange to 
say, his chest, which had gone down with the Sisters, arrived the day after. 
It is said he was on the North Wall at the time, and saw it floating past the 
pier-head. It was picked up by aman at Redness Point, and taken to the 
custon-house, and subsequently restored to its owner. 

AN IMPUDENT IMPOSTOR.—About three weeks ago a dashing young 
fellow, with a smatch of the cockney tongue, sporting a dark Mmoustuche and 
alight overcoat, with a large amount of bombast and jewellery, made bis 
appearance at West Hartlepool, and took up his locale at a refreshment- 
house in Church-street. He represented himeeli as E. H. Howard, of 
Transept Villa, Norwood, London ; offices at 90, Cannon-street, and chemical 
works in Hackney-road, From his address and appearance credence was 
given to his statements, and he was entertained in the most sumptuous 
style. He said the object of his visit to this part of the 
country was to erect chemical works, the steam-commimnication to 
the Continent being a desideratum which would prove highly lucrative, 
and a great inducement for such erection. The “ works” had to be erected 
in January, and, as he would require the assistance of several clerks, ayoung 
man named Nelson entered into an agreement-- which is now in the bands of 
the police—to occupy the position of general clerk, commencing with aralary 
of £75 « year, to increase £25 a year for six years, He had gained several 


friends among the frequenters of the coffee-rooms at the principal hotels, 
and on a few occasions, having accidentally come out without his purse, 
Was welcomely supplied with anything he might desire, but he never would 
take more than a sovereign. The niece of the party whom he had honoured 
as a lodger lost her heart under the influence of his amorous importunities ; 
and as time advanced he became more loving, and was determined to make 
the fair one his wife, He obtained the consent of the aunt, and was so 
desirous of manifesting his wish for the welfare of the bride expectant, that 
before the consummation of marriage he purposed to make a marriage settle- 
ment of £200 a yearon her, as a guard against the uncertainties of large 
monetary speculations. The household of the restaurant were all highly 
elated at the “great catch” the young lady of the establishment had made, 
and the happy day was looked forward to as an event of no small moment in 
the annals of this prosperous town. The dashing manufac-urer was sensible 
of his own position, and expressed his eagerness that the day on which they 
should be united should be kept in a truly aristocratic style. Great prepa- 
rations had to be made, and all were alive and in happy expectation, when, to 
the utter dismay of the loving niece and the astonishment of all the household, 
the gay young man decamped. The aunt then began to consider the great 
expense she had incurred in regaling this vile deceiver, and, summing up his 
expenses, she went to the police to seek redress. Information has been 
received that he has been playing the same game at Leeds and Middlesbro’ ; 
and, in order to “stop his little game,” Superintendent Dixon, of West 
Hartlepool, has communicated with the police of Newcastle, Sunderland, 
and other northern towns, who will probably ‘ put the stopper on,” 


REMOVAL OF THE MILITARY GUARD FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—On 
Wednesday the long-established custom of maintaining a military guard at 
the British Museum wasdiscontinued. The sentinels on duty at the principal 
entrance were permanently displaced and the sentry-boxes removed. The 
duty of watching over the sgfety of the national collections will in future 
devolve on the metropolitan police, a party of whom relieved the military, 
and will be constantly stationed within the building. The new arrangement 
extends to the National Gallery and the other public institutions, where it 
was simultaneously carried out. 


THE FAVOURED GUEST. 

To be a rich relation is’not such a bad thing after all, However 
large a part of lifeit may have taken to amass wealth, there are certain 
seasons when it | poesia if not real, uine sympathy, at least 
the simulation of kindliness and goodwill. Tho veriest curmudgeon 
of an uncle, if he be only woalthy, is, by virtue of his position in 
the family, entitled to a show of respect; and it is hard but some- 
body will be found to bow in deference to his opinions, and affect a 
belief in his goodness, To be a rich uncle, with many amiable 
qualities, however, is surely the height of human felicity. Fancy 
being loved for one’s self alone, and yet to have it in one’s power 
to reward such simple and sincere affection by testamentary gifts of 
a really substantial nature! Fancy the welcome which is assured 
when qualities are united to this ability! How our coming would 
be watched tor from front windows, our knock at the door responded 
to before the last crescendo of the rat-tat had sounded! How 
tenderly would hat, and stick, and great coat be taken from us; 
our comforter unwound, wine poured out for our refreshment, 
slippers which have been toasting in the fender gently insinuated on 
our willing feet! Our brother sitting there at the p Re ve to see 
us, and yet half-wondering at the demonstrative reception accorded 
to us by his family—is never greeted so cordially on his return from 
a journey. The fact is that we are master, for the time, of his house 
and family. All except he, who would be very awkward if he 
attempted it, and the youngest of the family, a little chit who has 
not Fe learned how money enhances one’s amiability, are bent on 
exhibiting a welcome so sincere, that we are determined not 
to doubt its being due to our personal qualifications, You 
may be sure that the mistress of the house has organised 
this cordial reception ; for women, the least mercenary of their sex 
even, are the more keenly alive to the advantages of propitiating 
fortune in our person, because their exertions are made in a self- 
sacrificing spirit. ‘“* Why,’’ says the mistress of the house, ‘“ should 
the money go out of the family? Who, indeed, haa so good a right 
to it? There’s Tom don’t know how soon he may want a friend to 
help him ; and, since Emily’s match was broken off, she hasn't been 
out in society, so we don’t know how long she may be on our hands; 
and then there are the little ones, poor dears! and you know, my 
dear, that you never wil/ save money. It can’t be expected, per- 
haps, that there should be two in a family. You don’t know, 

dren, how much the better you may be for showinga little kind- 
ness to your uncle, Remember, he hasn’t many relations beside us, 
apd he’s an old man, and old people like a little attention, Not 
that I would have you mercenary. Heaven forbid! I've seen too 
much of the evils of such a spirit; but your uncle has aright to 
expect his own to take notice of him, and no doubt he’li be kind to 
those who are kind to him, for he’s a dear, generous soul, for all 
his little odd ways.’’ 

And so we are welcomed with the greeting of a happy and united 
family, are instalied in the warmest corner, eat the toe of the 
turkey, provoke morriment by old jokes which we thought we had 
forgotten long ago, and spend altogether an agreeable time of it 
during our visit. Yet we have heard of shameful old persons, 
who, after having accepted all this painstaking affection, went 
and left their sordid wealth to some charitable institution. 
Nay, we are informed that there have been impostora who 
for years received the sympathetic homage of a confiding family, 
with reasonable ‘ expectations,’ and who had, at the same time, 
sunk the whole of their money in an annuity, Such conduct as thia 
is ne better than a heartless robbery—a eg deception of the 
widow and the orphan, whose simple faith in the gratitude of 
human nature have led them to waste t/eir wealth of love. This 
ehall never be said with respect to us. We will accept gratefully 
all those delicate and disinterested attentions which are offered so 
gracefully ; we will keep all those fluttering hopes alive by a hint 
or two of our testamentary intentions; we will even pardon our 
brother for being still a struggling man, and pretend not to notice 
that awkward hint of his about a loan, which draws down upon him 
such a sharp glance from his wife. In short, we will support wortbily 
the character of all the rich and generous uncles who have 
in novels and in real life since the maturity of Cain’s children; and 
80 we ~~ expect to be, if not heppy, at least comfortable; and 
such comfort is, perhaps, more than can be attained by those who 
lead lives made up only of expectations, 


AN AVALANCHE AT TICINO. 

Our Engraving represents the fall of an avalanche in the canton 
of Tessin, or Tico, the most southerly portion of Switzerland, and 
a district peculiarly liable to these violent descents of masses 
of snow, since it is bordered by the principal ridge of the Alps 
and intersected everywhere by their numerous ramifications, The 
scenery and climate of Ticino are remarkably various, since the 
canton comprises a large vale, into which most of the emaller 
valleys open; and even the mountain sides are clothed with rich 

tures or with extensive forests. But in many parte of the high 
fade the danger is considerable when the snow has accumulated 
in such @ direction as renders it subject to a thawing wind or the 
change of the season. 

There are different descriptions of avalanches—the S/au/- 
lavinen, or drift-snow, when heavy snow has fallen in the higher 
region of the mountains during calm weather, and is afterwards 
driven in a mass by the wind before it bas had time to solidify ; 
the rolling avalanches which come after a thaw, when the first mass 
of clammy enow accumulates as it goes and crashes downwards, a 
hard and increasing mass ; sliding avalanches, Jiutschlarinen, 
where the thaw commences at the base of the snow-covered de- 
clivities and the upper masses glide slowly down, sweeping before 
them everything which is not strong enough to cause them to divide: 
and the glaciers, or ice-avalanches, which are portions of a great 
glacier, which are detached by the heat of summer, and come thun- 
dering down until they fall to some tremendous depth and are broken 
to fragments. 

Of these varieties of avalanche the first is, perhaps, the least 
dangerous, since, although tho enormous quantity of loose snow fre- 
quently covers the houses and sheds, they may be afterwards freed 
from it, Houses are frequently damaged, and men and cattle killed, 


however, by the sudden and violent compression of the air. The 
rolling avalanche is terrible indeed, since the snow mass ultimately 
increases to such enormous volume that everything is swept before 
it-- trees, houses, and rocks crashing downwards in accumulatinz 
rum 

Tne most extraordinary of these phenomena occurred in 1749, 
when the whole village of Rueras, in the Grisons, was moved from 
ite site, covered Guang the night. eo silently that the people— 
who must, however, bave been very tolerable sleepers—were not 
aware of it, and wondered at the tardy arrival of daylight. Out 
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FALL OF AN AVALANCBE IN THE CANTON OF TICINO 


of a hundred persons dug out of the snow, sixty were still alive, 
since the interstices between the snow admitted sufficient air to , 
prevent their suffocation. In 1806 an avalanche which descended | 
into Val Calanca, «so of the Grisons, transplanted a forest from one 
side of the valley to the other, and left a fir-tree on the roof of the | 
parsonage-house In the avalanches which have visited various | 
parts of these regions during later years, about two hundred 
people and large numbers of cattle have been killed. 
The glaciers are leas destructive, since they descend only upon | 
uninhebited places. When viewed from a distance, they resemble ! 


the cataracts of a great stream, hoth in their appearance and in 
the sound which they make in falling. Avalanches sometimes 
chauge their character during their pro . When the declivity 
is comparatively slight, and the pe under it not too slippery, 
the mass of snow begins to slide; but, on arriving at a pre- 
cipitous descent, its velocity and its mass are greatly increased, 
and it begins to roll, If at this stage of its course it should 
meet a strong, craggy rook, the mags is divided into innumerable 
fragments, and will appear, at the end of ite progress, like a 
drift avalanche, 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL IN THE GUARDROOM 
AT COMPIEGNE. 


Wr have already published some illustrations of the amusements 
of the Imperial party during their late residence at the chiteau at 


Compidgne. Our Engraving this week represents one of the frequent 
cooenaiions of the youthful Prince during the hours devoted to his 
education. 


In the splendid salle which in the Imperial country retreat is 
devoted to the purpose of a guardroom, the children of the troops 
pursued their military exercises, and were especially taught bayonet 
practice; and his youthful Highness, who holds the rank of Corporal 
of the Ist Regiment of Grenadier Guards, joined them in these 
manwuvres, The Emperor himself was frequently present to take 
part in the drill on these occasions; and those who were admitted 
declare that the little fellows, with the Prince at their head, went 
through the regulation exercises with all the earnestness and aplomb 
of old soldiers. 
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THE HOME OF THE ACRICULTURIST. 

THERE is, perhaps, no class of the English people about 
which the Englishman of the middle or upper class knows so 
little, as that of the agricultural peasantry, The adventures of 
the London thief, his mode of life, his enjoyments, and his 
perils, are recorded, not only in a hundred fictions, but in 
almost every daily issue of the newspaper. The great ambition 
of the provincial “swell,” fresh from his corn-fields and 
pheasant-covers, is to explore Tiger-bay, the Adelphi-arches, 
and “Gibbet-street,” under the protection of a detective, 
But when the metropolitan wanders abroad for recreation 
he at once makes for the seashore. Should he even accept 
an invitation for a few weeks’ shooting or hunting, or to 
spend his Christmas at the hall or the manor-house, he 
runs far greater chance of making acquaintance with the 
dogs, cattle, or pigs of his host, than with the agricultural 
labourers upon the estate. It is only occasionally that one 
ever even hears of Hodge and Giles, the ploughman and the 
thrasher. They are sometimes mentioned, it is true, in the 
reports of great rural festivals, at which the one is rewarded 
with thirty shillings, or the other with a medal ora pair of 


corduroy, in return for a long life’s unbroken servitude, or | 


the patient maintenance, upon the slenderest means, of a large 
family. Occasionally, also, some political statist brings forward 
astonishing revelations (forgotten as soon as heard) of the miser- 


ably small pittance on which the English peasant is expected to | 


keep skin and bone together. He comes into contact with no 
class except the farmer, whose sole interest it is to make the most 
of his labour, Nor can much be learned from himself, for his 


abjectnees and his ignorance render him, of all conditions of 


men, the most uncommunicative. In childhood he is the stolid 
lout whose highest hope of notice is that of being the “ good 
boy” of the village Sunday school : in youth and maturer years 
his only chance of pleasure is the gross enjoyment of the beer- 
shop; in old age his doom is rheumatism and premature 
decrepitude, accompanied by subsidence into the poorhouse, 
What is known of his home? Much may be inferred from the 
amount of his wages, Its state may be imagined from the fact 
that with a stipend of from seven to twelve shillings a week he 


has to maintain himself and most probably a family, and that out | 


of this miserable allowance he has to pay his rent, The Zimes’ 
correspondent, “8, G, O.,” describes English labourers working 
on farms as compelled tolive in “dwellings in which no man 
would put the beast he cares for; dwellings, in original con- 
struction, in present state of repair, in utter want of all decent 
and sanitary accessories, utterly unfit to preserve health or 
retain one feeling of common decency,” 

Nature, it is said, admite no evil without a remedy, The 
philosopher knows that much of what is ignorantly called 
“evil” is the stimulus which Providence puts forward as the 
incitement to intellect and activity, If it is found profitable 
to house and feed cattle and swine, who can only afford 
remuneration by their carcasses, how much more so must it be 


to shelter and provide for human labour, which can be doubled | 


in productiveness by the exercise of intelligence? There 
never has been, there never can be, any development 
of humanity amid equalor and discomfort, The facial 
type, the brain, the strength, the human form itself, degene- 
rates under abnormal conditions. 0 it has degenerated 
even in the counties around London. 
labourer—view his shrunken calves, his stolid aspect, his 
slouching gait, his narrow cerebrum, Would it not, taking 
the lowest incentive, yay to see that he be well housed, 
well fed, well cared for, with comfort in the present and hope 
in the future? Is he not now treated as the vilest animal upon 


See the Essex | 


the farm? And yet, there is no portion of the integral man | 


which is not infinitely more-capable of cultivation to the profit 
even of landowners, 
excepted, has long since admitted and acted upon this great 
truth. The Jewish usurers among us accept mortgages upon 
brains. upon agility, upon even the vocal chords, and amass 
fortunes upon their speculations, 1t is reserved to tle landed 
proprietors of England to be blind and deaf alike to their own 


Every class of capitalist, one only | 


| she related her horrible suiferings. 
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interests and to their own duties ; while they leave the English 
peasant to dwindle in body and in soul, for lack of the shelter, 
the cleanliness, and the food ungrudged to the cow, the horse, 
and the hound, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN will return to Windsor Castle on the 11th of February next, 
and will afterwards reside at Windsor for several months. 

HER MAJESTY AND THE PRINCESS OF WALES have just become 
patronesses of a society in Dublin for the training and employment of 
educated women. Its name for the future will be the “ Queen’s Institute.” 
Her Majesty has subscribed £50, and the Princess of Wales £10, to its funds. 

MR. JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, A.R.A., AND MR, EDWARD WILLIAM 
COOKE, have been elected Royal Academicians. 

LORD Lyons, it is stated, is in a delicate state of health. 

Ir will take two years from this time to finish the Royal mausoleum, with 
all its grand embellishments. 

HER MAJESTY has commissioned Mr. Kenneth M‘Leay, R.S.A., of 
Edinburgh, to paint a whole-length portrait of his Royal Highness Prince 
Alfred in water colours. The Prince is to be represented in Highland 
costume ; and a duplicate of the portrait is also to be prepared by Mr. M‘Leay 
for the Royal gallery at Windsor. 

GENERAL M‘CLELLAN’S REPORT to the Federal War Department of his 
campaigns is about to be published, and will, it is said, make three volumes 
of a thousand pages each. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, son of the well-known savant, the Prince 
de Canino, and cousin of the Emperor, who lately entered the foreign legion 
with the rank of Captain, is about to proceed to Mexico with his regiment, 

GEORGE VICTOR TOWNLEY has been respited during her Majesty's 
pleasure. The prisoner has been visited by two of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and the fate of the unhappy man will, of course, depend upon their 
report. 

IN 1863 the Federal armies Jost, in killed, wounded, and missing, 92,770 
men, 

AN ENORMOUS SKATE—a fish of the thornback species—was caught off 
Portland last week. It was7 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS, the novelist, is no longer paid by the line, but by the 
letter, the “‘ San Félice,” now publishing, being paid for at the rate of a 
centime a letter. 

THE RUSSIAN AUTHORITIES IN WARSAW are reported to have celebrated 
Christmas Day by a fresh and extensive arrest of citizens. 

A BILL for legalising the marriage of a man with the sister of his deceased 
wife has been read a third time and passed in the Legislative Council of South 
Australia. 

IN THE COUNTRY AROUND CHATTANOOGA, for an area of abont nine 
hundred square miles, there are no preparations for crops of grain—all is 
desolate and in decay, 

THE REY. J. W. BROOKS, Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral and Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, has just published a letter on the subject of the 
pep services, in which he expresses his opinion that “ intoning is a decree 
of Satan.” 

In 1850 there were 80 sheep in Minnescta, which yielded 800 1b. of wool- 
At the present time there are 175,000 sheep there, and the wool-clip will not 
be less than 500,0001b. Next year it is estimated that the flocks will be half 
@ maillion, and the wool clip two million pounds. 

THERE have been eleven changes in seven years among twenty-eight 
English and Welsh bishoprics, so that the average career of a bishop does not 
much exceed fifteen or sixteen years. 

TwO DRUNKEN FELLOWS behaved in a most insulting and outrageous 
manner to several ladies in a carriage on the Great Western Railway the 
other day. They were taken before the police magistrates and remanded. 

A FEARFUL COLLIERY EXPLOSION has occured at the Gin Pit, the 
property of the Lilynvi Vale lron Company, Wales, by which fourteen 


| unfortunate men appear to have lost their lives. 


EARL RUSSELL has been elected Rector of Aberdeen University by a 
majority of niyety-eight votes over Mr. Grant-Duil, M.P. His 
has intimated that he will visit Aberdeen in April, te be installed into office. 

IN NOVEMBER, 1862, 448,955 persons in the cotton district were receiving 
relief. This year, in the same month, the number was only 170,850, 

VICE-CHANCELLOR KINDERSLEY has committed the editor of a Sheerness 
newspaper for “ contempt '’—the offence being the publication of certain 
articles which it was held might intluence witnesses in a suit now pending 
before his Honour’s Court. 

AT THE CLOSE OF 1860 the number of locomotives on the railways of the 
United Kingdom was 5801; at the close of 1861 it was 6156; and at the 
close of 1862, 6398. Allowing £2500 as the cost of each engine, the 500 new 
locomotives annually called for represent an aggregate of no less than 
£1,250,000, 

DOVER HAD A “MAIDEN” ASSIZE ON MONDAY, when the Recorde™ 
announced that there were no prisoners to try, the gaol being empty, with 
the exception of culprits sentenced to brief punishments by the local ma- 
gistrates. White gloves were presented in due form to celebrate an event 
unparalleled in the town in the recollection of the oldest official. 

THE LATE SIGNOR BEGREZ has bequeathed to the Royal Society of 
Musicians the sum of £1000 sterling, free of legacy duty, coupled with the 
wish that ic may form the nucleus of a fund for the erection of a college for 
the poor musician. 

GENERAL HALLECK, of the Federal War Department, states that ‘‘a 
remount tor the whole service once in two months is the rate at which our 
cavalry horses are used up, by want of skill and often culpable neglect of the 
animals. 435,000 horses will be needed for the coming year if the evil remains 


THE BOARD OF TRADE TABLES FOR NOVEMBER are again very favour- 
able. The value of the exports during the month was £11,995,692, against 
$9,046,489 in November, 1862. For the eleven months the value of the 
exports was £152,135,368, against 113,280,779 in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

HEENAN, while in training at Brighton, is reperted to have remarked» 
“Isn’t it a bloody and brutal thing to see a man like me getting ready 
to stand up and knock another man about for some money ?” 

EARLY ON CHRISTMAS MORNING it was discovered that a house in Little 
Hill-strect, Birmingham, was on fire. Every effort was made to extinguish 
the flames, but before they could be checked no less than six persons had been 
burned to death. One was an old lady who was spending the Christmas 
pr a with her friends, another was a nurse girl, and the other four were 
re) mn. 

COLONEL CRAWLEY’S EXPENSES in the late court-martial have been 
variously estimated at £3000 and £5000. Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s retainer 
was £500, and £50“ refreshers” for every day he was employed. There 
is, it seems, no truth in the report that the Barl of Cardigan has subscribed 
either £100 or £500 towards paying Colonel Crawley’s expenses, or that, 


| pending the proceedings of the general court-martial, he placed himself 
| at the head of a list of subscribers, 


On CHRISTMAS DAY, in the neighbourhood of Exeter, primroses, white 
strawberries, and a number of spring and summer wild flowers, were 
gathered in the hedge-rows. The season is astonishingly mild in Devonshire. 
in Worcestershire tine ripe strawberries have been piucked, hawthorn and 
laburnum are in full bloom, as also violets, gillyflowers, marigolds, prim- 
roses, verbenas, double daisies, and roses of various kinds, Bees and wasps 
have been seen. 

SOME MONTHS AGO the following epigram appeared in New York :— 

Honest Old Abe, when the war first began, 
Denied “ Abolition” was part of his plan! 
Honest Old Abe has since issued decree, 

The war must go on till the slaves are all free, 
As both can’t be honest, will some one tell how, 
It “ Honest” Abe then, he is Honest Abe now / 

FoUR HUNDRED PRISONERS were brought before the magistrates at the 
two police courts in Dublin on Monday, charged with drunkenness and 
offences arising therefrom. They had ali been arresved in the course of Saturday 
night and Sunday. In consideration of the festive season they were very 
lenientiy dealt with, being let off with small fines, except those who had been 
rash enough to resist or assault the constables, and who were mulcted in 
heavy penalties. 

“THERE ARE,” said a sable orator, addressing his brethren, “ two roads 
tro dis world—the one am broad and narrow road, that leads to perdition ; 
and the oder a narrow and a broad road, that leads to destruction.” “ What 
is dat?" said one hearer; “say it again.” 


takes to de woods!” 


ANOTHER CASE OF CRUELTY.—A singular case has just been brought to 
light at Parkgate, near Rotherham. A young woman, who had been closely 
confined and ill-treated in the house of her parents for several years, escaped, 
during the absence of her stepmother, to the house of a neighbour, to whom 


with, and ou their visiting the house taey found the room in which she had 
been imprisoned to be in a mozt filthy state, The unfortunate gir!, who is 
supposed to be about twenty-eight years of age, hus not been seen by the 
neighbours for fourteen years. An myestigation into the case is in progress. 


“I say, my brethren, there are | 
two roads tro dis world—the one am a broad and a narrow road, that leads | 
to perdition ; the oder a narrow aud broad road, that leads to destruction.” | 
“It dat am the case,” said his sable questioner, “dis eliuded individual 


| gratify, it is to be hoped. 


The police were at once communicated | 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Wuuzst I am writing, the battle in Buckinghamshire is yet to be 
fought; but there cannot be a doubt that the Conservatives will 
return their man by a large majority. Indeed, this is no real fight. 
Dr. Lee comes forward with no hope of victory. The Whigs did 
not put upaman, Dr. Lee determined that, if no one else would 
come forward, he would, if he could do no more than lift up 
his testimony, as he has often done before, against Tory principles. 
This is the true state of the case in Buckinghamshire. The 
did not bring forward a man, for the simple reason that they co 
not find a man to bring. ‘To oppoze the Conservatives of Bucking- 
hamshire with the smallest hope of success you must put up 
@ scion of one of the two great Whig houses of the county. _ 
neither Lord Carington nor Lord Chesham has a son ready. Loi 
Oarington’s eldest son is within a few months of being of age. He 
will be so next April, I hear; but ‘a miss,” as the old proverb 
says, “is as good as a mile.’’ Meanwhile, Mr. Harvey will get the 
seat, and a possession goes a great way in election matters. The 
Conservatives confidently hope that he will be able to hold his ground 
against all comers. It must not be thought, however, that the 
Whigs mean quietly to reaign the position which they had gained. 
There must be a general election soon. Rumour says that Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved in 1864. Unless some accident should happen, 
I see no reason why it should not linger on till 1865. But, when- 
ever it may occur, young Carington, if he live, will be of —_ and 
then Mr. Harvey may expect that his position will be assaulted by 
all the forces the Whigs can bring against it. 

Our old friend —— Francis Train, who left England s0 
hurriedly, and then, after a questionable squabble or two in the 
States, suddenly dived under and was lost to view, has once more 

up. On Monday last I received an American paper entitled 
The Daily Nebraska Republican, published at Omaha City, Nebraska, 
and dated Dec. 4. ‘Who in the world,” said I, as I opened the 
ourious-looking sheet, ‘‘ can have sent methis?” Nebraska! Why, 
that is far, far West, beyond the Missouri, and can scarcely 
settled yet. What friend can I have there?” But, on turning to 
the third page, the problem was solved, for there the words ‘‘ Speech 
by Mr. George Francis Train” met my eye; and, on looking at the 
direction again, I at once recognised the fine Roman hand of that 
illustrious gentleman. About Mr. Train, however, I shall say but 
little. His 5 ny was suo more—and what that is we all know, 
It is clever; has a good deal of information in it, if we could but 
rely upon it; is wondepfully oratorical, after the fashion of Yankee 
stump oratory ; but is so wild that it is impossible not to doubt the 
sanity of the man who delivered it. The occasion, however, on 
which this speech was uttered is worthy of a moment's notice. It 
was the ceremony of turning the firat sod of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway, at which Mr. Train was assisting. Nebraska was, until 
within a few years, a mere wilderness, in possession of the wolves and 
the Indians. Now it has cities and towns on its eastern skirts; a 
railway coming, according to a map now lying before, within a few 
miles of its borders; and is the starting point for that wonderful 
line which is to cross the prairie, pierce the Rocky Mountains, and 
complete a lino of road direct from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But 
hear what an inhabitant of the district says upon this subject; not 
a Mr. Train, but an energetic, hard-working pioneer of civilisation, 
who, though he may have the gift of speaking, evidently works as 
well as talks—Mr. Poppleton, of Omaha, citizen and promoter of 
the railway, thus addressed the assembly :— 


Fellow citizens of Omaha and Council Bluffs,—On the 13th day of October, 
1854, about seven o’clock in the evening, I was set down by the Western 
Stage Company at yonder city of Council Bluffs. At the rising of the sun 
on the following morning I climbed to the summit of one of the bluffs which 
overlook that prosperous and enterprising town and took one long and 
lingering look across the Missouri at the beautiful site on which now sits, in 
the full vigour of business, social and religious life, the youthful but 
thriving and, this day, jubilant city of Omaha. Early in the day I crossed 
the river, and along a narrow path, cut by some stalwart man through the 
tall, rank, prairie grass, I wended my way in search of the post office. At 
length I found an old pioneer seated, apparently in solitary rumination, 
upon a piece of hewn timber, and inquired of him for the post 
office. He replied that he was the postmaster, and would examine the 
office for my letters. Thereupon he removed from his head a hat, to say the 
least of it, somewhat veteran in appearance, and drew from its cavernous 
depths the coveted letters, On that day the wolves and the Omahas were 
the almost undisputed lords of the soil, and the entire postal system of the 
city was conducted in the crown of this venerable hat! To-day, at least 
four thousand radiant faces gladden our streets, and the postal service, 
sheltered by a costly edifice, strikes its Briarian arms towards the north, the 
south, the east, and the west, penetrating regions then unexplored and 
unknown, and bearing the symbols ot values then hidden in the mountains 
ee the streams of which the world in its wildest vagaries had never 


© 
The Atlantic and Pacific Railway, then, is begun. Yes, and it 
will be finished; and the vast Nebraska desert, as it used to be 
called, will be peopled and cultivated; and the Rocky Mountains 
will be tunnelled and mined, and pour forth their metallic trea- 
sures ; and California will be within a few days’ journey of New 
York. oe in the presence of such wonders, one can hardly be 
ised that an excitable man like Mr. Train should lose his head. 
Amongst other measures, the Lord Advocate must surely bring in 

a bill to remedy the mischief which he has done in the matter of 
the Edinburgh annuity tax; for Modern Athens is in a state 
of anarchy, and scenes are enacted daily there in the name 
i which are enough to make honest men ashamed 


of es 
of being ed Christians, The annuity tax, or ministers’ 
money, is a thing which no ‘‘fellar” out of Scotland can be 


expec’ fully to understand. Suflice it to say, that it is an 
obnoxious ecclesiastical impost upon property, devoted to the pay- 
ment in part of the salaries of ministers of the Establishment. 
This gy has always been a heavy grievance with Dissenters ; 
but in 1860 the Lord Advocate made the burden intolerable. Under 
the old law the clergy, when the tax was not paid, had to sue for it 
by due course of law; but by the Lord Advocate’s bill the tax was 
mixed up with the municipal police rate, and power given to levy it 
by distress, And now, as you may well imagine, the fat is indeed 
in the fire, The Dissenters offer to pay the police tax, but they 
refuse the ministers’ money; and, after taking a long time to con- 
sider the matter, the Council has cried havoc, and loose the 
dogs of war with a vengeance. Roupings-or, as we English 
should cali them, seizures and sales of goods by auction— 
amidst scenes of riot and disorder, which we can imagine but not 
describe, are of daily occurrence. No lives have been lost; but 
revolvers and life-preservers have been flourished by the officials ; 
= eee something be done we may expect some serious catas- 
phe, 

Will her Majesty open Parliament? I fear not. Her wae f 
still wraps herself in her grief as a cloak, and refuses to be comforted. 
Well, it is a pity, and that is all that can be said. I have no 
sympathy with those writers who insinuate that this is carrying 
matters too far. All of us who have got a long way in the journey 
of life have had to learn by experience what it is to encounter great 
sorrow ; but there is this difference between her Majesty and us— 
when we lose a relative we have other friends on a level with us left 
to soothe us and divert our thoughts, and in them make us forget 
our loss— or, at all events, somewhat blunt the edge of our 
grief. But her Majesty, from the nature of her position, 
had but one friend, and can have no other. To me there 
is something holy in the sorrow of the Queen, and, at all cost, I 
would have it held inviolable until she herself shall feel it right to 
come out of her sbrine. It has been suggested that the Prince of 
Wales should open Parliament; but is there any precedent for this ? 
I know of none. Perhaps, however, he might be appointed a com- 


| missioner. I cannot say. Court etiquette is a mystery into which 


it cannot be expected that I should be able to penetrate. 

The story which Mr. Thackeray has left unfinished naturally excites 
much curiosity, which the editor of the (vrnhill Magazine will 
Livery page that this great writer penned 
has some ine tuuch of genius, of grace, of humour in it; and, 
finished or uniinished, hie lust day’s work has enother interest 
beyond ite own excellence. A late Lounger in these columns 
announced that this novel was cast in the age of ‘‘the Danes and 


Baxons.’’ Unluckily, the journalist stumbles on false information 


one of his com- 
A reference to 
e question at once. 

The annual dinner of the Savage Club is announced for the 9th 
instant. A number of literary and artistic celebrities are expected. 
It may be interesting to some few of your readers to learn that this 
club has been the means of establishing a kind of literary brother- 
hood between London and Liverpool. Several well-known London 
writers contribute to the Liverpool /’orcupine, a very well-sustained 
comic periodical, of course somewhat too local for general metro- 
politan appreciation. This is a pleasant, genial exchange of literary 
amenities, for it must not be forgotten that London is indebted to 
Liverpool for the Brothers Brough. 

Sometimes one goes days without an adventure; sometimes one 
has two or three a day. The other morning, on getting into an 
omnibus, I found I had for a vis-d-ris a well but quietly dressed 
lady, whose get-up was all black, except a neutral-coloured flower 
or two in her bonnet and a pair of pale yellow kid gloves. We had 
not gone far before she took off the yellow gloves and put on a pair 
of dark ones, which she took from her pocket. We got out at the 
same place, and I walked rapidly into Paternoster-row, where I had 
business. There I was accosted by a short, shabby, little man, very 
much like De Quincy, who addressed me in a volley of incoherent 
French, in which I caught the words “‘Pauvre poete —phil- 
anthrope—bon ceur—Dieu vous bénisse!’’ and comprehended that 
this person wished me to give him something because he was a 
“poor poet.” Feeling in my pocket, I took out hali-a-crown and 
some halfpence. At sight of the silver the poor poet redoubled his 
benedictions ; but I only gave him the coppers, for which he seemed 
thankful, though, of course, I didn’t believe in him. I then returned 
to my omnibus (having been absent about half an hour), when the 
same lady got in again on the return journey. And, after we had 
gone a little way, she pufi on the yellow gloves again. Rather 
curious that; but no lees so the fact that I haven’t the least idea of 
where or when she got out of the omnibus. Now, I “ notice,’’ like 
a detective, you must know; but on this occasion, although the 
lady had excited my curiosity, all I can say is that, looking round, I 
found she was gone. Now, who will put these unconnected matters 
together and make a sensation novel out of them ?—‘ The Beggar and 
the Lady; or, the Mystery of the Yellow Gloves.” 

T see that a French surgeon, having cut off a cancerous tongue, 
hes made the patient a gutta-percha one, which answers very well 
for speech and for swallowing! Pray, do you happen to know (what 
is a positive fact) that organic substances have been so closely 
imitated that the artificial article is hardly to be distinguished from 
the real? For instance, artificial meat. There was a Turkish 
Pacha who severely bastinadoed a dealer in artificial eyes for selling 
him one with which, after several days’ trial, he couldn't see; but 
really, if things go on at this rate, we shall not bs obliged to disap- 
point even such high hopes as his. 

I find the following in the last number of the London Review, 
apropos of certain proceedings of the ‘National Shakspeare Com- 
mittee,’ which have met with general condemnation, and to which 
the InnustraTep Tres may claim the merit of having first directed 
public attention. In spite of its len; I ask you to find space for 
the extract, although the great writer to whom it refers has since 
passed away from our midst—— 

his worldly task hath done, 
Home hath gone, and ta’en his wages. 
It is in every way desirable that those who put this last affront 
upon him should not escape any portion of the opprobrium which is 
their just due, m 
Thee nor carketh care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine ensbrouded form. 
Let them rave, 
Light and shadow ever wander 
O’er the that folds thy grave. 
m rave. 


Annexed s the extract to which I refer :— 


Luckily, the excellent object of the committee could not fail to bring 
round it the right men, and amongst ite vice-presidents—the presidency being 
at present left oj ‘and awaiting the acceptance of the Prince of Wales— 
are to be found the Dukes of Devonshire, Manchester, Newcastle, the Earl of 
Carlisle, and, what is more interesting to the public, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
ae be ner and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. At nd last meeting of 
the committee—/inc illw lachryme—it was y properly proposed to place 
Mr. Thackeray, perbaps the finest novelist, ‘nd caeaialy the most scholarly 
writer of the Queen’s English of this age, by the side of three gentlemen who 
are proud to be considered his equals. Of course, many of the very best 
men at once voted for this. But the “council” was too wary for 
them; it commands, as it were, the votes of its foreign, general, 
dramatic, colonial, and literary secretaries, for its officers are loyal; 
ond the wire-puller of the concern did not wish—so it would 
‘ccmi— Mr. Thackeray to be elected. It was therefore explained 
to the Chairman, Colonel Sykes, that Mr.-‘Thackeray had been several times 
written to to join, as an equal, the great body of the committee, and that, 
not having replied to any one invitation, his unwillingness to do so was 
thereby manifested. The chairman then very properly remarked that the 
committee could not possibly elect a man who was unwilling to serve, and 


tement when men of letters seek to do honour to their great 
head and chief. 
The whole matter admits of easy explanation. The Morning Star more 
than hints that Mr. Thackeray is very anxious to be with the movement, 
and we can believe that he is. The gossippers and club-loungers of some 
weekly papers have, with apparent knowledge of their subject, gone on the 
same tack ; and, presuming these suggestions to be correct, we may easily 
explain the matter. The two most prominent gentlemen in this acting com- 
mittee, or council, not as originators, but as secretaries, are the David and 
Jonathan of a literary organ whose columns were disfigured by a virulent 
and indecent criticism—needlessly cruel, offensive, and unjust—on the 
charming novel by Miss Thackeray, “The Story of Elizabeth.” To one or 
both of these gentlemen the father of the authoress attributed (rightly or 
Wrongly, but wrongly, as we suppose) the slashing review, and was highly 
indignant at its cruel attack. his was known to the committee; and yet, 
with exquisite taste, these gentlemen were put prominently forward to write 
and beg the adhesion of the great satirist of the day. It was as if Jeames, 
after coquetting with Hangelina, when at the height of his fortune were 
condescendingly to ask Captain Silvertop to dinner, The historian of literary 
snobs and snobs in general moat probably—shall we say properly ?—threw 
the letters into the fire, and hence the apparent slight on the committee. Let 
us hope that all this will beexplained away, and that the influence of thenine 
gentlemen who pertinaciously voted for Mr, Thackeray will, at the next 
general meeting, be again put forward, and be crowned with success. In 
a monument to the gentlest, the mildest, sweetest,and most universal 
poet, who felt no literary antagonisms, but extended to all his charming 
sympathies in a “ largess universal” like the sun, surely all petty animoaities 
should be dispensed with, all foolish bickerings should die out ; and men who 
are wise enough to teach the world how to live, and their brother authors 
how to write, should ba great enough to behave well and humbly when they 
wish to serve and to invoke the spirit of the Mighty Dead. 


I have been looking over the new French publication 
Its editors — Messieurs do Villemessant and 
Bourdin, formerly of the Figaro—have undertaken a somewhat con- 

They propose to publish twice a month, and their 
paper is to contain lithographic facsimiles of the handwriting of 
all the political, civil, military, bureaucratic, literary, scientific, 
dramatic, artistic, musical, and conversational celebrities of France, 


past and present. I find by the specimens in the first number that 
the lady who professes to discover the sex, age, calling, tastes, 
somenak ap , height, weight, and complexion ot an indi- 


vidual by a mere sight of his or her culigraphy, must be a genius 
by intuition. The handwriting of the present Emperor is undecided, 
nervous, fitful, and wavering. He has four ways of forming the 
letter 8; sometimes crowds his words into a small space, and some- 
times sprawls them over a large one. On the other hand, the 
writing of Louis Philippe, when he signed his abdication, in 1848, 
is firm and bold, Wiull any reader who has matriculated in Ger- 
many, and who passes his days in the study of the solid truths and 
satisfactory results gleaned from the joyous science of metaphysics, 
explain this apparent covtradiction ? 

I translate a fow of the most characteristic traits in the text of 
the autograpbs. Here is Garibaldi’s address to his soldiers after 
the taking of Rome. It sounds like a trumpet of thunder :— 

Soldiers! To those who would follow me I offer hunger, cold, and heat, 
neither bread, barracks, food, nor ammunition ; but instead, continual duty, 
constant attacks, battles, forced marches, and charges of the bayonet. 

Who love their country will follow me! 

July, 1849, GARIBALDI. 


A different address the above—I still quote from 1’ Autographe, 
from that of a certain commandant of gendarmerie, who, when in 


Africa, immediately before a decisive charge, said to his men :— | 


Gendarmes! Forward! Do not forget that you are all married men, and 
that your horses are your own property! 

M. Dumanoir, the famous dramatist, gives the following bit of 
copy-book morality :— 

Cowards are ever the friends of the wicked! 
True, M. Dumanoir; but neither original nor witty. 

V. Broglie’s contribution runs, ‘‘ My name is not worthy to figure 
in a collection;” to which George Sand says, ‘‘Nor mine;” to 
which Eugene Sue says, ‘‘ Nor mine either ; ” of which Viennet very 
properly remarks, ‘‘Oh! triple pride !’’ to which Paul Feval, the 
real author of the drama known in London as the ‘‘ Duke’s Motto,” 
adda, ‘‘ Say quadruple, and say no more about it.” 

Here is more outrageous modesty. Thiers being asked to con- 
tribute, sends :— 

I know not what to say, and I avow it!—A, THIERS, 


On which M. Emile de Girardin remarks, ‘‘Oh, Bavard!” 

Well may Salvandy, the ex-Minister of Public Instruction say, 
apropos of the above, 

And these are the two men of onr day who possess the most extraordinary 
fecundity of ideas, M. Emile de Girardin promises us one a day ; M. Thiers, 
without promising, gives ns a thousand, They were in a niggarily humour 
when they wrote the above!” 

The handwriting of Lamartine is small _and delicate as that of 
an excitable and impressionable woman. His contribution runs :— 

Borné dans sa nature, infini dans ses youx, 
L’homme est un Dieu tombé qui se eouvient des Dieux. 

Here is an idea of Leon Gozlan’s, singular and clever enough to 
deserve reproduction :— 

Being rather mad, 1 have elways attached to every shade of sensation I 
have experienced the notion of a colour. Thus, to me, piety is of a tender 
blue ; resignation, pearl-grey ; joy, apple-green ; ty, the colour of ra/é- 
au-lail; pleasure, velvet-rose; sleep, the hue of tobacco smoke ; reflection, 
orange ; ennui, chocolate ; the unpleasantry of paying a bill, lead-colour ; 
receiving money, a bright red; rent day, burnt sienna—a villanous colour, 
As to happiness, that is a colour I know not. LEON GOZLAN. 

But the pages of 1’ Autographe are an inexhaustible mine of 
pleasant persiflage, and want of space warns me to conclude my 
extracts. I send a little military sketch made by Prince Louis 
Napoleon on the last day of 1862. It is very clever and spirited 
for a child of such tender age, Perhaps a facsimile of it may suit 


your pages. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

I am quite oppressed (of a misprint for impressed) with the new- 

ears moralising which meets me on so many hands in the magazines 
hor January. You see, most of it is done by hands that are used 
to another line. One very pathetic writer thanks Heaven for the 
calendar, and asks what we should all do if the day were forty-eight 
hours long. Oh, my dear Sir, have you ever solved the problem of 
@ herring and a half for three halfpence, &c.? or the puzzle of 
Achilles and the tortoise? If you have, here's another for you:— 
Whether the day was forty-eight thousand hours, or forty-eight 
thousand minutes long, would not make the slightest difference. 
How is that? Take your time; don’t be alarmed over it ; live low; 
shave your head; and you’ll see your way to the auswer by the 
middle of next week! 

Blackwood is still entitled to the place of honour. He charges 
half-a-crown, but he gives you half-a-crown’s worth in good read- 
ing. There is a very good political article on the deepening of the 
“‘Kuropean Crisis; ’’ and one on ‘ Winchester College,’’ which is 
among the pleasantest bits of reading I have fallen in with for a 
longtime. ‘ The Chronicles of Carlingford” keep up well. Bulwer 
Lytton contributes a poem, called ‘‘The Mind and the Body,” which 
is not bad, but which, down to the very rhythm, is a palpable re- 
miniscence of an old poem by Matthew Green, a Custom-house clerk 
of a hundred years ago, beginning, I recollect, 

Says Body to Mind, “’Tis amazing to see, 

Thongh so nearly related, we never agree ; 

But lead a strange, wrangling sort of a life, 

As great plagues to each other as husband and wife.” 
Bulwer’s poem is exactly in the same metro, and is hardly an im- 
provement upon our old friend in other respects. ‘ 


Fraser — the new year with a weighty and carefully-edited 
number. e papers on ‘The Highway of Nations,” ‘‘The Royal 


Academy Commission,” and ‘The Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century,’”’ will not suffer themselves to be overlooked. Since 
Macmitian appeared in (shall we say) the Broad Church in! 
Fraser has been gradually slipping off the track on which we 
to find it from ten to five years ago, and it has at present hardly 
found out its new line; but it will do so before long, no doubt. 

In the Cornhill the new story, ‘‘ Margaret Denzil’s History,” is 
moving forward upon lines of action and sentiment full of originality 
and character. It is a very striking story. The number contains 
an article of great interest about ‘Publishers before the Age of 
Printing,” and another (‘Shylock in London’’) about money- 
lenders, which is also capital. Mr. Noel Paton’s ‘Ulysses in 
Ogygia ” is a poeticstudy, but not a poem — it is 2 mosaic of common- 
places well hung together. In his illustration the back; id is 
good, but the fi is bad. The hero looks as if he were slipping off 
the boulder, and trying to hold on by his hands. The number also 
contains a good article on ‘‘ Money and Money's Worth’’—a disous- 
sion of the gold question. 

In Macmillan there ia a very good paper, by Mr. Maurice, on 
Rénan’s “Life of Jesus;’’ and Mr. Kingsley has his say on Mr. 
Froude’s last volumes. The editor continues his sketches with that 
unhappy title, ‘‘ Dead Men Whom I have Known’’—the »ost une 
happy title 1 ever saw. Why not say, at onco, ‘‘ Corpses that I 
have Dissected ?’’ or, ‘Skeletons that I have Danced With?” 
Henry Kingzley’s tale, ‘The Hillyers and Burtons,” keeps up 
briskly. Macmillan is an instructive example for some of its com- 
petitors. It hasa purpose anda conscience, and is not afraid; so it 
holds its own, and makes its mark. 

Temple Bar gives the opening chapters of a new story by Misa 
Braddon, “* The Doctor's Wife’’—and very pleasant, hearty reading 
they are. Mr. Sidney Blanchard contributes a happy paper, called 
“The Inner Life of a Shipwreck.’’ It is well worth reading. It 
strikes me there is some real faculty behind the graceful verse- 
writing of ‘8, M.’’ 

The Jictoria Magazine has sterling qualities, and a character of 
its own; it isasort of milder Macmillan, The.literary 


| is so good that I cannot but suspect in it the hand of the one man 


of positive genius whose namo I have seen in this 
the Victoria will be able to persevere; if so, it will make a 
footing for itaelf. 

London Society is, a8 usual, a good idea more than half spoiled— 
as far its letterpress goes. The illustrations are all very fair; and 
one, ‘‘Thekla,” is very good. The intelligent writer of the short 
essay about Thekla's song makes a oriticism which is both right and 
wrong. He rightly blames Bulwer for translating Schiller, in the 
second verse, ‘‘ Heavenly Father.’’ This, he says, should be, “Oh, 
mother in heaven!” and he speaks of the suffering child and,“ the 
departed mother.” But Thekla’s mother was not dead; she was 
alive and active, and reappears in ‘‘The Death of Wallenstein.” 
The original is ‘Yu heilige!"—Thou holy one, feminine—the 
address being to the Virgin. Coleridge has fallon into the same 
trap as Bulwer, overlooking the gender, and gives “Thou Holy 
One!” which to the English reader means God himself. The case 
would not be less curious if it should prove that there are two 
versions of the ballad; but, of course, neither Bulwer nor anybody 
elee could read Hater for Mutter. 

Worst of all is the St. James's Magazine. But it contains a 
article by Elizabeth O'Hara, on ‘Society in the Sch 
and one called ‘‘The Reverso of the Shield,’’ which looks like 
writing of an amateur, who might some day do better. In the 
leading story is this charming bit of description :—‘ The body of 
her cen brave beascar’ ae and a ; beautifully 
tapering waist, above which sw out, in rolling voluptuousn 
those rounded curves which such an attire is so well caleulated to 
make conspicuous.’ This, I suppose, goes down with the chaste 
public which will have its ‘‘ Arabian Nights” and its ‘ Shakspeare’ 
expurgated for it, 

Good Words is such a wonder of meritorious cheapness that I am 
quite puzzled in assigning itarank, There are in the January number 
ninety-six double-columned pages, and the letterpress bears names 
like those of Isaac Taylor (whose astonishing prose is, ‘haps, the 
best of any now written), Sir John I’. W Herschel (who invites 
communications about the weather !); Mrs. Wood, who begins a new 
story, Dinah Mulock, A. K. H. B., Mr. Gosse (the naturalist), 
Alexander Smith, and others. Above all, Jean Ingelow contributes 
the ballad of ‘The Noble Mercer.’’? The illustrations, of which 
there are several, are all good, except the one to Mra. Wood's 
“Oswald Cray.”” Nobody oares to have an elaborate view of an old 
woman’s boot-soles. The full-page woodcuts of “‘ Winter” and 
** The Cornish Coast’’ are deserving of the ——e praise. 

In the Churchman’s Family Magazine we have the ing of a 
new story, ‘‘ The Clever Woman of the Family,’’ by Miss Yonge, 
who seems as fresh, as subtle, as observant, and as lovable as ever. 
She is heartily welcome, and we shall all be glad to see Rachel in 
love with the Major. This magazine also gives us, revised, the 

aper on Church Music, by the Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore O x 
Batord Professor, read at Maachoster last October. It is well worth 
attention}; but the learned Professor should, surely, have hinted that 
people like the cld Greeks may have found (as the modern Arabs 
and others may find) —— for the absence of harmony 
in the exquisitely graduated shades of melody which are possible 
with a scale minutely subdivided. If ancient testimony may 
be relied upon, we have lost something in fineness of car. Is it not 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus who eays that, in a crowded theatre, a 
singer or player on the cithara who mede tie least trip with hia 
enharmonic diesis was liable tc be hissed off? Dr. Burney said, 
‘the intervals of the close enharmonic tetrachord appeared wholly 
strange and unmanageable;’’ but he had to learn that the Arabian 
scale was broken into quarter tones ! F 

Mr. Beeton’s Boy's Own Mayazine contains, among much good 
matter, one article that I must mention. It is by the Rev. f G. 
Wood, about the Wourali poison of the Macoushie Indians. Mr. 
Wood has proved it to be immediately fatal after being kept on 
hand fifty yoars! By all means read the article if youcan. Mr. 
Waterton (the great traveller, you know, who rides on alligators 
and all that) thinks the Wourali poison is @ cure for hydrophobia 
and lookjaw, and volunteers, if telegraphed for, to come and 
administer it, But suppose it shouldn't be a cure ? 


serial. I hope 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY: VISIT FROM THE RICH UNCLE FROM WHOM THE FAMILY HAVE EXPECTATIONS.— SEE PAGE 5. 
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THE PANTOMIMES. 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 
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SOME FAVOURITE CHRISTMAS CHARACTERS. 
NO, Ill.—CLOWN. 


Uneasy lies his head who is a Clown—at least at Christmas ; and 
uneasier still must it lie at other portions of the year when Clowns 


are not in season; for the appetites of children are unconqueradle— | 


their little bills are due every three hours, are presented regu- | 
larly at table and renew themselves. The wide, keen powers of 
observation of Mr. Samuel Weller, joined to the medical experiences | 
of Mr. Robert Sawyer, failed to find a glimpse of a dead post-boy. | 
It is equally impossible to meet with a Clown unmarried ; equally im- | 
possible to meet with one who has not been married for a number 
of years, and who has notan equal number of children—wondertul, 
lithe, plastic, little fellows, who would seem to be called into exist- 
ence as by the wand of an enchanter on the occasion of their 
father’s benefit, and appear as Sprites, Imps, Cats, Rats, I"cogs, 
Toads, Monkeys, Tortoises, and Beetles, for there’is a pantomimical 
zoology a3 well as @ natural and scientific one. E ‘ 

What becomes of Clowns in their abnormal state—that is, during | 
the months of April, May, June, July, August, September, and | 
October? Do they, as we read of provident animals, amass suf- | 
ficient means to live during the warm, inhospitable summer? Alas, ; 
we fear not. Without a basis of operations, such asa public-house, 
a tobacco-shop, or, as in some cases, an eel-pie establishment, we are | 
afraid that it goes hard with those merry fellows who cause us such | 
sport at Christmas, and who, while giving us so much enjoyment, 
ap) so much to enjoy themselves. xy 
ut before we inquire where ali the Clowns go to, it is necessary 
to discover whence they come. 

The same fate, a destiny resistless and remorseless, hangs over | 
Clowns that shadows the family of Sanson, the hereditary execu- 
tioners of Paris. Clowns themselves, their sons must be Clowns, and | 
their grandsons, their great-grandsons, and so following. Clowns will | 
be Clowns, unless, as in the case of a large family, when gome must be | 
Harlequins and others Panteloons to make up a pantomimic troupe; | 
and then the question, which is to be Clown, is an endless source ot | 
domestic discussion and dissension. And what consequence more 
natural? They see that ‘‘father’’ ie considered a right merry 
fellow by his friends. Huge pictures of ‘‘father’’ are upon the 
walls. ‘‘Father’’ can tumble and do feats of strength. When 
‘father’ takes his benofit there is a great crowd, and a clapping of | 
hands, and voices shouting ‘‘ Hurray!’’ When ‘‘father’’ passes up the 
street, men and women smile, and children point. ‘‘ That's Tickleti, | 
the Ciown!”’ they say. Even on themselves—the Clown’s children— | 
shines a reflected popularity. They are the ‘‘ Little Tickletis! ’’ and | 
there are woodcuts on the walls ing them ‘“ Little Wonders,’’ and 
representing them in various impossible attitudes—all the work of 
‘father.’ Father is a privileged person—a Jack Sheppard or a Dick 
Turpin, without the crime. His stealing a yard of sausages 1s not a 
felony, but the best of practical jokes; his purloining of a bullock’s 
heart from a butcher’s tray is not a larceny, but a positive honour 
conferred upon the butcher. When father comes back from his 
“‘ work,’’ and tosses up the baby, he does it acrobatically, with a— 
knowledge that those gristly little bones will bend to anything. 
When he dances the two last upon his knee—which he does with the 
same clownish glee as if he had stolen them in the course of pro- | 
fessional practice—be sings them ‘Tippitywitchet!’’ When he 
lulls them to slumber it is to the time-honoured tune of ‘‘ Hot 
berms lt with the usual Christmas emphasis on the ‘ Tol-lol- 
iddy-iddy-iddy-iddy-iddy-iddy, Ri-fol-iddy-I-do!”” What wonder, 
then, that his children should be Clowns? It is as much foredoomed 
as that Banquo’s issue should be Kings of Scotland! 

Of course, there are exceptions, and those exceptions are orphan 
callboys. It the callboys have a father or mother living they will | 
most likely discourage the ides of their becoming Clowns; and, unless 
pushed to it by destiny, they will subside into theatrical low 
comedians or commercial greengrocers. But the callboy, when 
an orphan, in the solitude of his own chambers, can practise the 
antics, tricks, and contortions of the Clown. Opposite a three- 
cornered piece of giass he can rehearse the famous “‘ Tickleti mug,”’ 
that is, the stretching of the mouth almost from ear to ear, and the 
forcing of the tongue forward till the nose is thrown into a com- 

arative background. There, too, unheard, unseen, he can fall 

own upon the bare boards, smiting the floor with his open palm, 
and then, rising with pretended pain, rub the region affected, an 
limp, as with comic contusions, into a distant corner. The corner 
gained, he will use the whole side of the room as a fleshbrush, and 
rub himself up and down as if the application of the cold wall 
afforded an instantaneous relief and balm for bruises. 

Tho Clown by promotion is usually raised from the ranks of the 
ragged lads engaged for the Pantomime. As an Imp, Salamander, 
Vulture, Toad, Will-o’-the-Wisp, Griffin, Cat, or nondescript, he 
has distinguished himself; or, when immersed in a patent sausage- 
machine has covered himself with glory by a series of facial 
contortions, when an appreciative stage-manager has taken a fancy to 
him, and he rises in the scale of pantomimic zoology by the regular 
gradations of Imp, Fiend, Rat, Cat, Dog, Monkey, Clown ! 

For, a3 we have said, the “natural selections’? made by the stage- 
manager have a logical and scientific sequence, beginning with the 
lower diabolical of pantomime and terminating with its highest 
mental and physical development of Clown. 

Every child knows what Clown does at Chris!mas; but the most 
intelligent of infants, even in these days of carly education and 
precocious talent, are not informed as to how they pass the re- 
mainder of the year. 

There are Clowns and Clowns, as there are railway-carriages and 
railway-carriages--first, second, and third class, 

The first-class Clown when off duty is a tremendous fellow, and 
wears such extraordinary hats, coats, waistcoats, and trousers as to 
mislead a bewildered spectator into the belief that they were made 
for him by the property-man of the theatre, and not by ordinary 
hatiters or tailors, so little do they resemble the garments of ordinary 
men. Especially does the first-class Clown during the pantomime 
interregnum delight in jewellery—shawl-pins, brooches, studs, 
chains, rings, and buttons; and it would appear that for this de- 
partment of decoration he also applied to the property-man, and not 
to the jeweller, for the shawl-pins, brooches, studs, chains, rings, 
aud buttons worn by the first-class Clown no more resemble the 
ornaments worn by ordinary men than dves the gigantic frond 
pan with which inflicts acute pain upon Pantaloon resemble 
the real Someatic article always so olfactorily euggestive of curled 
hair and house on fire. 

The clothes of the tirst-class Clown are always of the new, newest, 
and of the shiny, shiniest. His hat is hard, stiff, and glossy as a 
mirror; it also has brims the like of which were never seen on any 
other head by mortal man. The arrangement of the hair is turfy. 
Short behind as a convict’s or a swell’s, it asserts itself by a curl like 
the tail of a comma, carefully trained into each eye. His face is 
broad, large, and has an expression of subdued fun, repressed jocu- 
larity, and flattened merriment. His shirt-collar is a wonder, and 
the whole energy of his nature, as well as recollections of the fan- 
tustic pattern of his professionai attire, is ghrown into his cravat, It 

anerally looks as if 16 had been an expensive turban snatched from 
fae head of a despotic Pacha; and the enormous jewel that glitters 
i. its centre—a sort of koh-i-noor of private life—might have 
inned together the folds of the headdress of a Maharanee. All 
Seen is the waistcoat, and of any pattern between the Rob Roy 
p aid and illuminated peppermint. It is a gorgeous thing of beauty, 
aad, as we know, a of beauty is a joy forever. It is not only 
the pattern of the vest itself, with all its stained-glass-window- 
lowing glories, that claims our polite attention. There arethe buttons. 
hose uttons are buttons—not mere contrivances for fastening the 
garment, but buttons that the button-holes must feel proud of encom- 
passing. What may not those buttons be? Diamond, crystal, sapphire, 
opal, emerald, or amethyst; or if, ae Prisms, the Clown’s vest 
im 
4 : 8 
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rushes into art, they may be tiny photogra) himself in five different 
ignor Tickleti, as ignor Tickleti, as 


thus :— 
Cae eee Thakiot oo ; Bignor Tickleti, as Blasiot, in 
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| the favourite ballet d’action of “‘Mad as a March Hare;”’ and Signor 


in the drama of ‘‘ The Dumb Man of Manchester.”” 


| Tickleti, as T 7 
Ser te Fel and it would seem to be the incon- 


Popularity has its penalties, a 
venience of Signor Tickleti's life 
ticket himself as Signor Tickleti, 
presence as he walks, : E 

But we must not digress. We have not yet finished with the 
waistcoat; for sometimes that gorgeous garment eschews the aid 
of jeweller or photographer, and then the poetry of feeling is 
brought into play, and it is fastened by bands of 
by five teeth set in silver—two of which were once the property of 
friends—two supposed to have been the personal property of the 
late eminent Grimaldi; 
celebrated dog Hector. : : E 

But, above and beyond these attractions, the waistcoat is all over 

ockets, and the pockets are all over chains; not small gold chains, 
but large gold chains of arabesque and complicated patterns. These 
chains wind in and out, and here and there, and through this place 
and into another, and round about, in a serpentine sort of fashion, 
the clue of which is only known to the wearer. The superincumbent 
weight upon the broad chest of the first-class Clown must be 
enormous; and to carry about those buttons and chains constitutes 
in itself a foat of strength. 4 . 

The task of describing the Clown’s waistcoat hes been so difficult 
that it has hardly left us space to do justice to his coat and trousers. 
Suiflice it, then, that the coat also possesses many conveniences in 
the shape of pockets, and that there is stowage for the conventional 
goose and string of sausages, hidden away among velvet, braid, frogs, 
and other prettinesses not o!ten seen on coats except in foreign 
fashion-books, and on Stock Exchange gentlemen who do a consider- 
able trade on the Levant. 

The first-class Clown’s trousers are usually of a smart chock; and 
it is a rule that there ehould be a broad stripe down the sides, with- 
out which he would feel uncomfortable. A richly-chased and heavy 
silver-headed horsewhip completes his equipment, which, with 
singular gait and a knowing cock of the hat, gives an ensemble at 
once turfy and resplendent. , Uo 

During the summer the first-class Clown takes ‘ “ey 
engagements in the country, and scometimes—oiten, we hope—mekes 
considerable sums of money. The labour is well worth it. Let our 
readers consider what it must be to pley Clown in August—with 
that mass of thick paint on the face, those heavy clothes, and that 
terrible muscular exertion—in a small, hot, and crowded theatre. 

The first-class Clown is very frequently the landiord of a tavern, 
His summer is then passed behind his bar, and it is only in winter 
that he courts the triumphs of the theatre. 

Among pantomimists and actors of small parts the domeanour 
of the Clown is magisterial and important. He knows that he is 
King of the Christmas Revels, and an authority on racing, boatiag, 
fighting, and all muscular exercises; but, should conversation turn 
on politics, or literature, or art, he has too much good taste to 
hazard an opinion on subjects with which he knows he is aot 
familiar. 

The second-class Clown is a soiled, thumbed, tarnished, and tattered 
edition of his first-class brother. His tastes, his finery, his pre- 


and to proclaim that artist’s 
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tensions are the same; bub, whether from want of equal ability or | 


equal opportunities for its display, or that terzible professional 
simoon, ill-luck—and theatrical lite is such a lottery that each of 
these drawbacks is as fatal as the other—he is generally struggling 
and needy. In vain he takes a ‘‘public;’’ either customers do not 
come or he is ruined by giving ‘‘credit’’ to his pals. In vain does 
he seek to find compensation for the short endurance of the Christmas 
season in an eal-pieshop. Either the taste for that delicacy declines 
in the vicinity of his emporium or it has to becreated by a capitalist 
who can afford to lose. One Clown we knew combined pies with 
pantomime—all sorts of pies, eel, veal, kidney, currant, mince, and 
apple; he even made two apparently contradictory professions sub- 
servient to each other by throwing every purchaser of pies a gra- 
tuitous grimace into the bargain. 

‘Please, Mr. Buller,” an urchin would say, as he entered the 
chop, 2 fat penny in his chubby hand, “a pie and a comic mug, 

ir 


The “chef”? would immediately ask, with «facial contortion from 


his Christmas collection, what variety of pie best suited the boy’s 
ary : Sir!’’ 


The ‘‘curran’’ was immodiately handed, with another funny 
face, and the boy would depart, grinning juicily. 

When the Clown takes a tobacco-shop it is generally the head- 
quarters of pantomime; and there unemployed Clowns will sit for 
hours smoking, and chatting on the subjects dearest to their hearts, 
and looking at the fancy articles with which it is always the pride 
of the Clown-tobacconist to decorate his window. Strangely enough, 
their favourite pattern for pipes is a death’s-head. Surrounded by 
comic associations Clowns generally delight in funerals, in senti- 
montal melodramas, morbid novels, and terrible accidents. It is the 
natural rebound from the entourage of their calling—the compen- 
sation the serious element of nature demands from their nightly 
comicalities, 

A Clown’s funeral is a singular sight. All the living Clowna 
within ten miles flock to it; and, from the fatherless children in 
mourning to the mimics who attend to honour the occasion, there is 
a grave decency and a mournful dignity which would not be looked 
for in such an assemblage. The best and highest feelings of their 
natures are roused, and it is not in the power of hatbands, those 
streaming disturbers of solemn thoughts, to remove the impression 
from the bystander that the funeral is of no ordinary character. 
they stand round the grave, the clergyman will remark that all the 
mourners’ faces wear one expression—not only the expression of 
grief, but that of fraternal sympathy—that they all seem to have 
known him who has gone, and with more than the mere circum- 
stance of acquaintanceship. And he would be a strangely unob- 
servant man if this did not force itself upon him. This Harlequin 
** worked ’’ with the dead man only last Uhristmas; that Pantaloon 
had fuliilled three engagements with him, the last in Copenhagen in 
a circus. And that the sympathy they exhibit is not inereshow may 
be inferred from the fact of many of the mourners travelling miles 
to play for the benefit of the widow and children; that one of them 
will take the eldest boy as ’prentice, and another the girl to rear for 
Columbine. When a Clown is buried in the Christmas tame how must 
the Clown feel who takes his place at the theatre, and the night 
after, in the same dress, tumbles on to the stage with a ‘‘ Here we 
are!’’ to a yell of rapture from the gallery? Like the soldier who 
fills up the gap that instant made by his slain comrade, ‘“ Alas, 
poor Yorick!’’ Of all callings in the world Shakepeare made the 
man over whose skull Hamlet moralises a jester, a sort of Clown, 
Go, bid Aim paint an iach thick.’’ But we will not pursue the 
subject further, nor apologise for using a scrap of quotation that 
has so often done its duty, and which, in connection with such a 
theme, it is impossible to avoid. 

Third-class Clowns congregate at corners in Bow-street, Covent- 
arden, about the beginning of November, at which time Clowns are 
ooking up and managers of theatres are looking up Clowns. Their 

appearance is fias/, in the extreme. They seldom wear beaver huts, 
but prefer a wideawake or a glazed cap. They delight in long hair 
highly oiled; and it isa remarkable fact that, so long as artists of 
this description are unrecognised by the public, they look on length 
of hair as a distinction, and the unluckier they are the longer they 
let it grow. It is a sort of protest against Fate! Once popular, 
they have it cut. During summer it is hard to say what becomes of 


them. Perhaps they would find it difficult to say themselves. They | 


play small parts in theatros, and, by some unaccountable circumstance, 
are always cast for that singular stage personage, the Captain of the 

ard. In their delineation of this oflicer their bearing is always in- 
finitely superior to their appearance. Their idea of disciplineis extra- 
pam To the villuinous Minister in power they are markedly 
obedisut 
lover, ‘*Give up your eword!’’ the Captain of the Guard seizes. it 
with a personal malevolence, and marches otf his captive as if it 
were not only a duty but« pleasure. Asa gaoler, Christmas 
exotic is grim aul unfeeling in the extreme, and he delights in 


that he is compelled always to | 


a lady's hair, or | 


and the other one to have belonged to the | 


When that potentate says to the oilending and impetuous | 


| and be friends until some new robbery or legacy fell 
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being a slave hunter, who, shot by the glorified negro, falls from 
C) 


a high rock into the rolling rapids below. On the other yes 


he is as happy as a slave, faithful and dumb, and will 
combats for Massa, and Missee Rosa, and the little piccaninnies ti 
all is blue fire! He is not quite at his ease as Zamiel, in the opera 
of “Der Freischutz;’’ for, though the demoniacal ‘‘make up’ 
and red foil round the eyes are agreeable, the ‘‘cackling’’—that is, 
speaking—makes him nervous. Despite of this, he always acquits 
himself with credit, and shouts as only a demon could. Scraps of 
real pantomime vec enanging cheer his otherwise dreary dramatic 
existence. He plays in ballets, in which he is invariably a 
miller, getting himself into trouble with the mill, the sacks, a 
well, and the bridge across the back of the scene. Sometimes 
he plays in ‘The Dumb Man of Manchester’? and ‘Obi, or 
Three-Fingered Jack,’’ manuscripts of which, with the — 
music, always form the principal part of his library. 

he takes his benetit he will play Orson, in the grand, romantic, 
legendary spectacle of ‘‘Valentine and Orson,” and his great 
trouble will be to find an actor—‘‘a mere cackler’’—of sufficient 
intelligence to undertake the arduous character of the Bear. 
“ Actors,’ a Clown might remark, ‘are limited in their notions 
of art. They can only play men, which they are themselves ; 
never soar sufficiently out of their own individuality to sink their 
identity into that of an animal.’? In addition to Orson, there are 
monkeys in various pieces, and the lm og | 

‘Don Juan; or, the samen on Horse ;”? and with these the 
bad three quarters of the year may be got over—till he orders his 
shoes and his wigs, and puts on his ‘practising clothes’? for 
Ohristmas. ‘ 

Clowns, particularly those of small celebrity, have an argot of their 
own, according to which Clown is Vampo, derived is having 
to vamp or dodge through the comic business when the tricks come 
tardy off, or the property-man is inattentive. Pantaloon is “Old 
un,” and Harlequin ‘ Patchy,’’ for obvious reasons. Wheel- 
barrows, sentry-boxes, carrots, fish, legs of mutton, and other 
properties, he classes generally as ‘‘fakements.’’ Sometimes he soars 
into complete unintelligibility. 

‘Getting on capitaliy ?”’ inquired a stago-manager of a Clown 
who was rehearsing with the other pantomimists. 

‘‘Yos, Sir,” was the reply. ‘Thatis the way we fake the slum 
and put the zidiki upon the splaudger!’’ (meaning, “ That is the 
way we do the trick and put the success, or expense, or swindle, as 
the case may be, upon the manager.’’) 

When Lord Byron frequented the greenroom of Drury-lane he 
occasionally met Paulo, the Clown, whom he guessed, from his nam: 
to be an Italian. Paulo was English, not only to the backbone but 
to the very roots of his tongue. Paulo was merely his nom de 
thédtre, or, a8 we read the other day in a theatrical journal, hie 
nom d'étage. His Lordship, thinking to please the interesti 
foreigner by the dulcet sounds of the language of his native 
addressed him in the purest accents of Tuscany. 

Paulo was amazed; and, wishing to reply politely to his noble 
interrogator, answered, 

“Yes, Sir—I mean my Lord—very likely ; just so.’’ 

His Lordship, perceiving his mistake, wished him ‘‘ Good-night ! ”” 
and walked away. 

‘Olid un,” said Paulo to his Pantaloon, pointing to the retreat- 
ing figure with the well-known black cloak, gracefully disposed to 
conceal the unfortunate foot, ‘‘See him +” 

«Tord Byron—poet |” 

“Lord Byron—poet ! 

“TI know.” 

Paulo placed his mouth close to the Pantaloon's car, and whispered, 

*Mad—as a hatter!” 


> - 


NO. IV.—PANTALOON, 


It is recorded of a little girl who, on hearing her mamma talk of 
ad seine, oes what became of ha raf ones, eintious ents 
‘or reply, that they were cut up into s an ex; ion whi 
whatever may be its scientific value, served to inculcate at an 
early age the practice of the strictest economy, from the very highest 
planetary examples. If tho little girl’s mamma had chosen for the 
subject of conversation pantomimes and not planets, new Olowns 
and not new moons, and her little girl had asked what became of 
the old Clowns, her mamma might have replied, with stricter adhe- 
rence to fact, that they were cut up into Pantaloons. So close 
is the analogy between the pantomimic and the planetary—the social 
and the scientific worlds. 

But, though Pantaloon has for the last few years suffered a 
diminution of importance, and become only an infirm and 
dependent upon Clown, ready to be knocked down and picked up 
again at the shortest notice, it was not so always. Forty 
years ago, in the palmy days of the Grimaldian era, when the 
dwellers near Sadler's Welis were as ignorant of the existence of 
a dramatic poet of the name of Shakspeare as the Fire Worshippers 
of India of the theories of Isaac Newton, Pantaloon was an old 
gentleman of good repute, educated in a regular way, having a 
distinct and decided will of his own, keeping a man-servant—a 
proof of substance and respectability—and altogether not a bad 


representation of the sepbuagenarian—senile, silly, a’ 
doting, obstinate, fond, feeble, and futile. 
Grimaldi was the Napoleon of pantomime. There had been 


Kings before him, but he was Emperor, and governed where his pre- 
decessors had only ruled. In the days of that truly great man the 
social position of Pantaloon was distinct and defined. He was 
Clown’s master, hirer, and empioyer. Clown was his half- 
foolish, half-knavish servant; Bue distinctly a servant, who 
received his master’s orders, knocked at doors when he bade 
him, ordered his supper for him, and helped him on with the 
coat he had stolen. The comic business of a pantomime in former 
times was logical, Clown, Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine had 
played characters in the opening or introduction, They were really 
and thoroughly transformed in sight of the audience. A pantomime 
used not to be a mere conglomeration of tricks, tumbling, spangles, 
metamorphoses, music, dancing, and floating and sas: ed Fairies, 
Harlequin and Columbine had reason to fiy from the search of 
Pantaloon and his mischievous follower. Their ‘‘violent haste and 
spleen of speed’’ made the comic business one long sort of flight 
to Gretna-green to evade passionate parents in pursuit in 
chaises; and if the reader will kindly condone the our 
abominable affectation of alliteration, we will prove to them that 
the excessive familiarity of Clown, the servant, with Pantaloon, the 
master, was @ natural consequence end a thing that must be. 
Pantaloon was an old rogue, and he knew it; and not only knew it 
himself, but knew that Clown knew it also; and therefore 
he took Clown into his confidence and made him his confederate. 
The old rascal, too nervous to steal himself, did it by deputy. He 
would engage the lady in conversation while Clo under his 
instructions, stole her reticule. It was the hoary ‘old fence who 
asked the price of mutton while bis pupil stole the joint. What 
wonder, then, that Olowa took liberties, or endeavo' to secrete a 
portion of the plunder for himself, and that his master, discovering 
the fact, too little known, that there is no honour among thieves, 
should upbraid and strike him? That Clown should, in the 
emphatic language of American sena’ “hit him again?’? And 
that, aiter the row, they should make it up, and forgive each other, 

in to make them 


fall out and fight again? Clown was but to pantomime as the valet 
to old comedy—old comedy, witty, sensual, amusing, and unprin- 
cipled. Clown was Jocrisse, Scapin, Figaro. But Pantaloon was 
proprietor of the shop, in which Clown shaved and swindled his 
master’s customers, 

Muis nous avons changé tout cela,*and Pantaloon is Clown’s 
servant, paid in thumps, and seems to be no relation to Columbine 


whatever: and Columbine juets with a queer thing in spang! 
called a, Sprite ; and Gieun in on accom) lished artist, and aoe 


violin, the piano, and the harp, and soon deliver a course of 
educational lectures, and be 2 member of the Archeological Society 
and Fellow of the Society of Arts; and altogether Pantomime is too 


gorge 
and & 
relations of Clown to 
the drawing-room ani 
pantomime is no longer 
varnished hodge-podge, 
and no picture. : 

‘Comic business, Sir,’’ 
Grimaldian school to us, the other day, as we looked over one 
of the original playbills of ‘‘ Mother Goose,’ and lamented the 
past glories of pantomime, as the famous New Zealander might the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century. When Joe (Grimaldi) acted 
the fun was all in the business that he and [, and Harlequin, did 
between us, in the mistakes he made and the messes we both got 
into. When he hit me—his master—it was by accident—that is, he 
intended the blow for another, and then he used to beg my pardon 
and rub me down, and appear sorry. He never turned round, as 
these modern chaps do now, and attacked his master brutally and 
openly. He never burned me with 4 red-hot poker, or wet 
me with a watering-pot on purpose. I happened to come in 
his way or he did it from clumsiness or mischievous care- 
lessness. He was a low comedian in Clown’s dress, and his 
Clown’s dress was & Olown’s dress, It was not like one of those 
thingamies in a circus—all tights and spangles. La! dear mo! 
what would poor Joey have thought of spangles? He would as soon 
have played in a mask. Nobody goes to see the Clown nowadays: 
they go tosee the tricks, and thescenery, and the dresses, and howmany 


hould be left to the comic periodicals. As we have said, the 
Pantaloon are reversed. The servant lives in 
d the master cleans his boots; and Christmas 
a story, but a highly-ornamented, brightly- 
all costume and no figure—all gold frame 


ous a personage to condescend to be funny. No; fun is low | 


said a retired Pantaloon of the | 


young women they can hang up among gaslights without burning | 
them. The Pantomimists of the present day have no intellect, Sir. | 


| have absolutely seen Harlequin take his leap—that was all right— 
then Clown leaped—that would have been all right had he come to 
grief, but his vanity would not let him do that; he took it as cleanly 


_ them, as for the rest of us; and when Theatrical Funds and the 


and as cleverly as Harlequin; and then, Sir, after that, would you | 


believe it, Pantaloon took the leap! Pantaloon! An d, infirm 


oldman, After that I stopped to see no more, but went ome with | 


a heavy heart, and said to myself, as I smoked my pipe, ‘‘Good 
gracious! What would Joey have thought?” 

In the glorious days lamented by the Grimaldian Professor, 
Pantaloon was as prominent and important @ character as any other. 
He gained his Ch 
accident, some facial peculiarity, or a talent for mimicking the 
deorepitude of age, made him prefer the part of Pantaloon. One 


admirable actor of this part was a Clown for many years, but, | 


having a peculiar under jaw, which he could wag with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, that accomplishment caused him to change his line 
of business and devote his energies to the ormance of Pantaloon. 

The question of what becomes of Olowns during the summer 
months has been already mooted, and to some extent answered ; but 
what becomes of Pantaloons when they have cast their Christmas 
wigs, and sticks, and double eyeglass, and totter, and beard, and 
buckles, is a mystery impossible to solve! As well ask what 
becomes of all the pins. 

Whither the majority wend their way we cannot say; but some 
few we have traced, and found them, like their coadjutors the 


Clowns, playing small parts in theatres. In ‘‘Hamlet’”’ _ 


characters are Francisco and Bernardo. 
“Richard ILL,” Tyrrel and the Lieutenant of the Tower. In 
the ‘*Merchant of Venice,” they invariably appear as Tubal, 
and lean upon their stick and wag their beards with an agree- 
able association of ideas of sticke, and beards, and Christmas. 
Nothing embarrasses the Pantaloon so much as to appear 
upon the stage as a young man; and the words, “young man,”’ are 
not supposed to mean a lad of eighteen or nineteen, but any 
man less than threescore. He has no notions of histrionic art, 
except in connection with advanced age, and prefers Edmund 
Kean’s Lear and Macready’s Richelieu to any other of their imper- 
sonations. Hedoats upon white hair and whiskers, and his chief 
admiration for Lord Palmerston is founded upon that nobleman’s 
venerable age, When he is a young man-—and there are Pantaloons 
of twenty—he is fond of being thought older than his years, No 
words more agreeable to him than 

‘La, Mr. Totterton! I thought, when I saw you on the stage, 
that you were sixty at the very least.” 

Even in private life he carries out his imitation of old folks and 
old fashions, He wears a stick-up collar and a Brummellean stock , 
or a handkerchief with a horsehair instrument of torture in its folds. 
He dresses in dark and subfusk colours; his boots are broad at 
the toes, and he is never without a stick—not a mere cane, for 
show, but a good, useful, solid article, with a crook at the handle— 
the proper companion for the infirmity and dignity of age. 

His manners are to match—bland, paternal, and as of the frosts 
of years. In speaking to his intimates he says, ‘‘ My con,’ and 
interlards his conversation plentifully with that form of address, 
‘* A fine day, my son!’’ ‘*Good-morning, my son!’’ ‘Thank you, 
my son; I'll take a drop of whisky!’ for he bears out the notion 
ot the venerable even in his drinks. Spirits are comforting and 
warming to the aged stomach; and, after a potation, his eyes will 
light up with the fire of youth, and he will remember like an 
oldest inhabitant. 

“T recollect, my son, when I was a boy, seeing Kean play 
Bertram, and Kiliston acted in the last piece. Wonderful acting, 
that; never saw the like, my son, in my experience |” 

Theawful solemnity with which he utters these last worde—and the 
speaker may only have passed his forty-fifth year—makes men of 
ouly forty-two look up to him as a sort of old Parr of pantomime, 
or theatrical Methuselah. 

The Pantaloon is a great favourite with barmaids; for his 
paternal tone and assumed antiquity curb the over-boisterous 
raillery or ‘“‘chaff’’ of the younger customers. 

Pantaloon is very deferential to the powers that be—to the 
manager, the manageress, the stage-managers, and the prompter. 
He frequently uses the words ‘‘responsibility’’ and ‘‘oflice.”” 
This, too, is an echo of his vocation. No auditor ever saw a 
Pantaloon ‘‘bonnet’’ a Policeman. He may rob or misdirect him, 
but he never smashes his hat over his eyes with the brutal violence 
of Clown. On the contrary; when charged with theft he denies 
the imputation most respectfully. Hoe says, “I didn’t do it, Sir.” 
He calls the Policeman “ir”? the while the Clown yells out 
“‘ Aie-a-i-o-a-i-e, Bobby !’’ 

Altogether, the Pantaloon is precise, and shuts up his snuffbox 
carefully and deliberately after has taken a fatherly pinch. He 
never commits himself by undue enthusiasm, except for the things 
ot ae pest and who shall say he is in the wrong? The “Fine Old 
English Gentleman’? is, after all, a better national ballad than ‘I 
wish I were with Nancy!” 

One thing we should like to know, and it can be solved only by 
Pantaloon himself and those wonderful people who read the curious 
facts gathered in the census: when Pantaloon fills up his census- 
paper, does he return himself in the column devoted to trade, pro- 
tession, occupation, or calling—as Pantaloon; and if, he does is it a 
legal definition ¢ 

We once knew a Pantaloon whose chief delight was in hearing 
oratorios, ‘‘That,’’ he used to say, as he left the Hall, ‘‘is music, 

my son—music!”’ 

The essential difference between Clown and Pantaloon is, 
that while the former courts publicity the latter shuns it. 
The Clown is loud, boisterous, vociferous, and self-conscious, 
the Pantaloon quiet, mild, retiring, and dignified. The Clown 
is a prize peony in full bloom, a sunflower, and a tiger- 
lily; Pantaloon an elderly daisy, or undredged oyster. Pantaloon 
is to Clown as Macbeth to his ungentle lady, and lets—*‘I dare not, 
wait upon I would’’—with Clown ‘‘the firstlings of his heart are 
the firstlings of his hand.” The matrons of England have witnessed 
Clowns’ cruelty to babies; how he hits their heads upon the floor ; 
how villanously he nurses them ; his general brutelity. The gentler 


favourite 


Panteloon soothes their sufferings, pats them on the back paternally, | 


and promises them pap. ‘Hold yourrow,” cries Clown. **ush-a-by,” 
roumbles Pantaloon. Clown is in the full pride of strength, and 


appetite, and power of mastication ;*Pantaloon is tcothless, tot- | the 
The one is the humorous embodiment of brute | 


tering, and senile. 
force; the other of amiable dotage and irritable asthma, 


osition in much the same way as Clown, and | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


again into little Clowns or turned into young Harlequins. They are 
beyond the power of renovation. Medea’s cauldron isa fable for 


Dramatic College can give no account of them, their fate is as much 
a mystery as the ultimate destination of the old and rusty pins. 


T. W. RoBerrson, | 


THE BURLESQUES AND PANTOMIMES. 


What becomes of the old Pantaloons? Thoy cannot be cut up | 


Ir is difficult to imagine what would be the reeult of a sudden 
abolition of the burlesques aud pantomimes at this season of the 
year, which it is usual to call ‘festive.’ No doubt, people would 
take refuge in witnessing other and more serious performances, since 
the theatres are pretty well the only amusement of a large portion 
of the London population; but it may be doubted whether the 
change would be one for the better. he truth is that Ohristmas- 
tide is essentially associated with a feeling of rejuvenescence; it is 
& children’s holiday, and we all of us should love to be childlike, if 
not childish, from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night inclusive. So 
even the gravest amongst us go ‘‘to the play,’”’ and laugh at Prince 
Prettyman, and roar with Clown; and even when we catch ourselves 
thinking how different it all seemed to us thirty years ago, turn to 
sme merry group of little ones, and live and laugh over again in 

em. 

There is certainly no lack of Christmas entertainment at the 
theatres this year, since even those whore no seasonable piece of 
extravagance is produced offer attractions in the revival of 
laughter-moving farces; and the two great houses are in full swing 
with burlesques and pantomimes of the good old flavour. 

COVENT GARDEN, 
commencing the performances with the second act of ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Girl,’’ has chosen for the subject of the burlesque the story of ‘St. 
George and the Dragon,’’ upon which Mr. H. J. Byron has bestowed 
the benefit of his forty-comic-writer power of verbal dislocation. 
The plot of the story is admirably arranged, and the ecenery is 
assuredly amongst the most splendid which has ever appeared, even 
from the brushes of Messrs. Grieve, Danson, and Dayes. With 
Mr. W. H. Payne as the Knight, Mr. Rouse as the Dragon, and 
two charming débutantes as Sabra and her lover, the piece goes on 
merrily enough. One of the most comic scenes, however, is that in 
which there is scarcely any speaking, and which is occupied with the 
equestrian ormances of the seven champions, who are all mounted 
on hobby-horses. The most splendid is the Hall of Chivalry, which 
occupies the entire stage, and is one of the most magnificent effects 


| ever produced, 


DRURY LANE 
has discarded ‘Manfred’? for ‘Sinbad the Sailor,’? who, under 
the biograghical treatment of Mr, E. L. Blanchard, is a much better 
and an infinitely more amusing character. It would be impossible 
in our space to indicate the wonderful fun and variety of this 
burlesque, in which the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Head of Memnon, 
and all sorts of ‘“‘chimeras dire,”’ unite in asking riddles, singing 
comic songs, and making witty and pertinent (not to say imperti- 
nent) remarks. A dance of a pack of cards is one of the novelties, 
and scenery and dresses are of that profuse beauty which is essential 
to the extravagance of ‘‘ The Valley of Diamonds.’’ That the seats 
in “Old Drury” are filled, and the attendants have to announce 
“Only standing room,” is a result to be expected. 

At that comfortable theatre, 

THE HAYMARKET, 
the return of ‘‘Lord Dundreary’’ has been the oocasion of a 
revival, with alterations and improvements, of ‘‘Our American 
Cousin,” which brings the curtain down with satisfaction for one 
of Mr. William Brough’s charming extravaganzas. The title he 
has chosen this year is ‘‘ King Arthur; or, the Days and Knights 
of the Round Tabie,’’ in which most of the stories relating to this 
marvelious piece of furniture are re-cast and combined with a feli- 
citous mingling of grace and humour. Mr, Brough’s best qualification 
is that he never sacrifices the meaning of his lines and the feelings 
of his audience for the sake of the aggregate number of his puns. 
The jokes occur naturally, and seldom fail to elicit a response from 
the audience, and the verge will scan. The last scene of this 
Christmas oe will well support the reputation of the theatre; 
and with Miss Louise Keeley, Miss E. Romer, Miss banny Wright, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Clarke, Mr, Rogers, and Mr. Coe to support the 
characters, ‘‘The Round Table”’ will attract plenty of guests. 
THE ADELPHI, 

still saealanne Be successful drama in which Miss Bateman has 
attracted all don, produces for its Christmas visitors Mr, H. J. 
Byron’s “‘ Lady Belle Belle; or, Fortunio and his Seven Magic 
Men’’—an extravaganza which, we believe, has already been suc- 
cesaful in Liverpool. To those who do not believe in the ultimate 
extinction of true humour by the tendencies of the comic literature 
of the day, and who do believe in the fun of wild and reckless 

apning with or without the necessary association of ideas, *‘ Lady 

elle Belle” will afford the utmost amusement. Whatever may be 


the difference of opinion on this subject, however, the piece is a 


genuine success; indeed, it could scarcely be otherwise with 
Mr. J. Clarke (who has reappeared here after his painful accident), 
Miss Woolgar, Miss Pattio Josephs, and Miss Laidiaw to sustain the 
characters. 

THE ST. JAMES'S 
has reopened, under the management of Mr. Webster, who, in a 
few days, has produced an admirable programme, commencing with 
“The Hen and Chickens,” in which Mrs. Stirling was able, by 
consummate acting, to appeal even to a pantomime audience. This 
is followed by a humorous ‘‘ Revue of 1863,’’ from the pen of the 
indomitable and witty Mr. Byron, who, by the aid of Mr. Toole 
as Mrs. Brown (by ission of Mr. Arthur en several 
ghosts, a comic double of Miss Bateman, another comic doubie of Mr. 
Kechter, and the characters from ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ re- 
produces a fantastic dream of things which have been familiar 
during the past year. i 

THE PRINCESS'S 
has opened with one of the most beautifully-finished and brilliant 
burlesques, and the most complete pantomime of the season. If 
Harlequin Little Tom Tucker; or, The ’ine Lady of Banbury 
Crosa ; or, the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, and had sc many 
Children she didn’t know what to do’”’ should seem a long and pro- 
mising title, we can only say that it is more than borne out by the 
wonderful combination of nursery stories and their exquisite 
setting on the stage of this theatre. The garden of Mary, who, 
however contra(i)ry she might have been, must now be satistied 
with her garden at the Princess's, is one of the most exquisite scenes 
wo haveever witnessed. A lake of real water, upon which fairies 
float in ‘nautilus homes,”’ is the foreground to openiog cockleshells, 
which reveal interiors only matched in brilliancy by the silver bells, 
each of which is a youthful fay. Of the pantomime company it is 
not too much to say that it is the best in London. 

THE STRAND, 

faithful, as indeed it should be, to Mr. Byron, rejoices in just such 
a burlesque as that gentleman delights to supply to the little theatre 
where he meets with an appreciative, not to say an uproarious, 
audience. The talented autnor has changed his ground « little by 
choosing the classic subject of ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice;’’ but what 
may not be effected with Mr. Byron's power of punning exercised 
to the utmost, and Miss Marie Wilton’s return to the stage with an 
unequalled power of making every hit teil. With this smart and 
accomplished lady as Orpheus, and Misa Ada Swanborough, Mies 
Huches, Miss Simpson, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Wood, Mr. James, 
Mr, Fenton, and Muster Newham, the success is, of course, assured. 


THE SURRLY 


| delights a transpontine audience with ‘ Old King Cole; and 


“Frog that would a wooing go; or, Ride a Cock Horse to 
Banbury Cross.’ To give some notion of the roilicking fun of 


the pioce, we may mention that * Old King Cole”’ is sung by all the 


| Pilgrims, the laboratory of Friar Bacon, the 


| into which the proprietor 
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retainers of that monarch, with an appropriate accompaniment on 
various implements used in their trades, even including /apstones 
and flatirons. Some of the scenos are admirably placed on the stage. 
THE VICTORIA, 
at this season of the year, is a sight in itself, sincs the audience is 
not the least amusing part of the show, if one only has the nerve 
to look camly at a surging, struggling crowd of people, who recipro- 
cate cuffs and compliments with equal alacrity. The pantomime 
of “Giselle and the Phantom Night-dancors ; or, H»rlequin and the 
Genius of Discord,” appeals successfully to its public, however, and 
differs little from other entertainments of the same kind, although, 
ogper its jocularity ia best relished when it is most practical. 
‘he triumph of Hymen over Discord, in the transformation scene, 
receives and deserves unbounded ap lause. 


SADLER’S WELLS, 
with an audience which contrasts somewhat with those of the old 
‘“‘Shakspearean”’ days rejoices in ‘*The Prince of the Peaceful 
Islands; or, Harlequin, the Magic Pearl, the Oentaur, and the 
Fairy Amazon.” The plot, which it would be impossible to describe 


| within our limited space, is introduced by a very pretty pete 


scone, and the piece ends with a brilliant transformation. 
most gorgeous effect, however, is the ‘0 Throne of the 
Amazonian Queen, in the Golden Hall of Pendant Gems,’ which, 
on the opening night, resulted in loud calls for artistand manageress. 

THE MARYLEBONE, 
in a thoroughly genial spirit, chooses for its pantomime ‘Jolly 
King Christmas; or, Harlequin Jack Frost, the Giant, the 
and the Little Fays.” The scenery, which is both 
appropriate, is changed with wonderful skill and rapidity. ot 
the most langhter-moving and effective tableaux is ‘*The Snow- 
bound Retreat of Wicked Jack Frost,’? where personified winds 
assemble for mischievous purposes, 

ASTLEY'S 

eclipses even its old reputation by reopening with a pentemians, in 
which Geoffrey Chaucer and John of Gaunt appear in their ‘‘habi 
as they lived, the old Tabard Inn is introduced to perfection, and the 
Fairyland of the Poets dazzles the audience, while they are amused’’ 
with Oberon and Robin Goodfellow. The starting of the Canterbury 
ishing Gate, and a 
hundred half-historical, half-romantic matters are rendered with 
consummate skill, and conclude with an elaborate pantomime. 


THE NEW ROYALTY 


| continues to attract delighted audiences to see ‘‘Ixion; or, the Man 


at the Wheel,” in which, by-the-way, a new actress (Miss Teresa) 
has appeared in the part of Mercury, which she sustains with the 
spirit of an accomplished singer. To ‘“Ixion’’ is added a novel 
entertainment in the shape of a comic drama in six tableaux, by 
Mr. Burnand, entitled ‘‘ Mdme. Berliot’s Ball; or, the Chalet in the 
Valley.” Our readers can imagine what puns may be suggested by 
this title, but they cannot imagine the fun of which the company at 
the New Royalty are such admirable exponents. 


TYPES OF SPANISH LIFE IN MADRID. 

WE have already, in previous Numbers, described some of those 
people who, in Spain, may be taken as types of the H 
our Engravings this week are special illustrations of scenes peculiar 
perhaps rather to Madrid itself than to other parts of the kingdom. 

Madrid, it may be observed, although a fine capi 
means 80 picturesque as those cities in which are foun 
houses, green balconies, and Moorish architecture. Its 
wide, its palaces and shops imposing, but it is alm 
European. Still, the score of lofty towers and domes, 
the range of the Guadarama, have a fine effect; and 
over the bridge into a plaza ornamented with obelisks 
and through the fine Alameda, is likely to im: the 
the first sight of the capital of Spain. He will be liti 
to see the people coming out for their evening stroll 
hanging to their shoulders even on the most sultry 
summer; but the air which comes sweeping down from ti 
tains is subtle and keen, and the inhabitants are oaref 
subject themselves to the dangerous ‘‘colico de Madrid.” 

El aire de Madrid es tan sotil 
Que mata a un hombre, y no apaga a un candil. 

To see much of the people it is necessary to go at once 
Puerta del Sol, which, although but a small oblong place, 
Alpha and Omega of Madrid. There you must go for all 
want—for omnibus, hackney-carriage, letters, news, the 
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and even for the correct time. It 1s the Pi 
with the difference that the broad, handsome streets all 
how to lead into it. It is the resort, too, of all the 
capital, and they are many and picturesque; of all those v 
on fortune, many of whom carry all their property under their 
which they wear not only for warmth but to conceal their 
Starting at the Townhall, an ugly pile of building enough, 
comes upon the Plaza de Oebada; and it is here that the groups 
brown-clad peasants ccngregate around the fountain, beng, Sn 
filling their water-barrels, and smoking their paper cigaritos, 
too, may be seen the moving —"s of the streets—the dri 
of vehicles, the journeying m , the hawkers of all kinds 
articles essential to Spanish households. But it is in the 
Mayor, or de la Constitucion, that the loungers may be 
their siesta at noon, when they select the south-east corner as a 
comfortable and sheltered spot for a snooze, and stand, or lean, or 
lie down, as the humour pleases them. 

It is to the floating population, to whom we have alluded, that the 
proprietor of the cheap eating-house owes his success. It1s not for 
them that the exquisite exuberance of Spaniah is manifest. 
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The orange-blooded tomato, the pomegranate salads, gold 
grapes, the marvellous cutlets with bubbly sauce, piq of 
strange odours and undecided flavours; the stewed in inky 


fiery Malaga wine, are not theirs. For, in truth, 
ery Malaga wine, t i -ae 
awesome 


See ipodegon ie the. very. ; 

e ‘Bodegon” is very twopenny ea 

bang” of Madrid, and is but one degree Leaseel t from 

place in Vienna where men sit down at a long carpenter's 

which hollows have been scooped to supply the place of basins, and 
squirts ha'perths of soup by means of 

huge syringe, for the satisfaction of the poor and hi guests. 


their 
ns that under that shed- 
like roof some picturesque visitors assemble « doce cuartos el cubierto ; 
the dinner is not dear; and the cookery, strong of garlio 
epper, suits the Spanish palate, and does not disagree with 
Bounish nose any more than the piles of flakey, salted codfish which 
are seen in the market. Perhaps, however, it is w while 
partake of this dark, unsavoury stew, if only to enjoy more 
the luxury of a draught from one of the double- red 
jars, with the thick drops evaporating from their terra-cotta 
surface; or to cut a huge slice from a = § ripe melon. 


FEDERAL DEPREDATIONS.—The Federal ehip Vanderbilt lately paid a 
visit to Angra Pequina, the Guano Islands, and destroyed or away a 
large quantity of coal stored on Peoguin Island, which was two years ago 
annexed to Cape Colony. This was done on the supposition that the coal 


| was intended for the Confederate steamers. Then, within two miles of the 
arisdiction, 


shore, and consequently within the English or Portuguese j the 
Vanderbilt seized the British barque Saxon. The mate was shot bya Federal 
otlicer—a deed which, if the facts are as reported, is murder. The rest of the 
crew were put on board a coasting-vessel and sent to Table Bay, 

THE THREE MARYs.—We remember when, in 1851, a group of females 
from the West Riding were passing through the picture llery of the 


| Exhibition, and the beautiful little gem of “ The Three Marys” (the pro- 
| perty of Lord Curiisie) particularly engaged their attention. From our 


position We overheard their controversy on the subject. Reference to the 
catalogue told them that these were indeed the Three Marys; but what 
Marys ?—that was the question. ‘ There'll be Virgin Mary, and Mary 
Magdalen, maybe,” said one dubiously, “ but who’s t’ other?” “ Why, 
Bloody Mary, to be sure,” responded her friend, in a sudden burst of iu- 
spiration ; and th‘s happy idea was at once adopted, —Cornhill Magazine. 
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JAN. 2, 1864 
A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR TO GRANDPAPA! 

Nor very long since I 
was introduced to a 
matron in the green- 
grocery line, who could 
boast of being the mother 
of sixteen strong, sane, 
and sound children ; and, 
considering that sonume- 
rous a family must be a 
heavy burden to one who 
depended for a living on 
the sale of potatoes at five 

unds for twopence, I 
thought it right and 
proper as a Christian to 
commiserate with her. 
“Yes,” replied thedame, 
in a proud voice that 
would have crushed Dr. 
Malthus to the earth, 
“it’s sadly too many; 
but there’s none to 
spare.”’ ‘‘ Goodness gra- 
cious! ’’ I could not help 
but exclaim, ‘how 
many children would 
satisfy that gluttonous 
woman ?’? There was 
once a family composed 
of seventeen girls and 
one son, and their papa 
was a Baronet, and 
didn’t precisely know 
which of his progeny he 
preferred ; but calmly 
divided his affections by 
seventeen, and gave each 
her and his share as 
equally as if he had 
been carving the family 
joint. There was another 
family which, taking 
them in the bulk, little 
and big, counted one 
hundred and _ thirty. 
They were inthe Church, 
and church families 
cling to the exam le of 
Abraham, and multiply. 
Yet, whenever it wasan- 
nounced to the reverend 
parents that another 
grandchild had put m 
its appearance, they 
would thank God for 
the babe, -_ -_ . a 
blessing, and send it a 
new ead and cloak. 
This excessive indul- 
gence in offspring seems 
peculiar to clergymen, 
fishermen, cobbiers, pork- : weir? 
butchers, and rabbits. There is a porkbutcher residing in Sheffield 
whois so fond of nursing ohildren that, out of jealousy, he has attempted 
the lives of many monthly nurses. To preserve his reason, his wife 
is forced to keep a baby constantly in the house. He, curiously 
enough, only likes his babies up to four years old, whereas most men 
prefer them less tender. 

It would seem that the worldly prosperity of the parents has 
littie or nothing to do with regulating this affection for infant life; for 
though it may seem reasonable that those who are possessed of wealth 
would rejoice in numerous progeny and feel much comfort in the 
assurance that their property will descend to their own children ; yet 
it is a common feeling with the rich not to weaken their influence by 
dividing their riches 
among many. Hence the 
firstborn son is favoured, 
and the other children— 
especially the girls-——are 
allowed to join the miser- 
able army of poor rela- 
tions, and grumble. On 
the other hand, even the 
want of daily food will 
not prevent some men, 
especially cobblere, from 
revelling in babies, as is 
clearly proved by the 
example of a man at 
Barnet, who so exaspe- 
rated the parochial 
authorities by receiving 
parish relief, and yet 

each year impudently 
increasing his household 
with another child, that 
on the death of his wife 
he was offered £10 and a 
new suit of clothes if 
he would solemnly swear 
never to marry again, 
It is remarked by Bacon 
that children mitigate 
the remembrance of 
death, and that is true; 
and, indeed, old people 
have a greater yearning 
for and patience with 
infants than young ones, 
for it seems to them as 
though the life just com- 
menced were @ recom- 
meneement of the life 
nearly finished, like fresh 
funds paid into an ex- 
nausted treasury, There 
is many a grandfather 
who would hurry on his 
brief remainder of life 
that a Christmas or New- 
Year’s Day might come 
the sooner, when the 
little ones are gathered 
around, and dimpled 
arms and pouting lips 
embrace the withered 
form, for old age derives 
& great enjoyment from 
this infantine love from 
knowing that the affec- 
tion of the child is im- 
pulsive, truthful, and 
tree from deceit. Besides, 
the consolation of this 
love given by creatures 
80 autiful is the 
wroater, because it comes 
at atime when age has 


THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF THE GREAT SQUARE OF MADRID 


bent and disfigured the body, and all grace and proportion have 
departed ; and the agreeable change from the tone of pity for the 
weakness of exhausted life to that of earnest and undoubted love has 
all the charm of an unexpected compliment elegantly offered. 
According to Mr. Exner, a very clever Danish artist, the grand- 
fathers in the island of Amack are as rejoiced by the sight of their 
children’s children as our good folk in the island of England Such 
sweet acenes Christianise the world by the loving lesson taught, and 
are very pleasant to think over after reading the reports of coroners 
on infanticide, and the trials of wretched women brought to justice. 
There is something wonderfully captivating in the expression of the 
old fisherman tottering towards the dumpty little mite balancing 


| and grandmam put together, came in his best frock and eas curl 


AT THE MID-DAY SIESTA, 


itself on the threshold and muttering the New-Year's greeting 
taught by the young mother. Last year I was present when a 
bouncing little fellow, ten times stronger than both his grandad 


led 
to wish them x happy New Year, and destroyed ail the ity 
of the pretty ceremony by allowing nature to interfere with his 
oratory. for he cried out, ‘* A Happy New Year, and more cake! ” 
Mr. Exner's picture is simply a poem written with a t brush. 
The little mother bending forward to prompt the pudgy baby is 
admirably given ; for, although graceful, the slender figure is not 
spoiled by an unnatural and improbable el ce, but the limbs are 
strong a8 those of a fisher’s daughter should be, and the hands look 


he 


+ ai 


A CHEAP BATING-HOUSE (BODEGON) IN MADRID AT NOON: TWOPENCE THE DISH — ee Pagy Li, 
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as if they could mond nets. The furniture of the room is capitally 
rendered. If the cots of the Amack boatmen are all like the interior 
of the jolly grandfather in our engraving, it would prove a wise 
speculation to attend the sales and visit the furniture stores on the 


island. Wardour-street had better give up business. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


will bo understood in their praise. They are genuine English verse, 
and their author would be the last man to assert a title which could 
call down great comparisons with the names mentioned above. 


Historical Tales of Lancastrian Tines. By the Rev. H. P. 
Dunster, With Dlustrations by Joun Frankuin, Griffith and | 


Farran. 
Mr. Dunster does not say that these tales are intended for young 
le; but the name of the publisher and the style in which the 
os is got up make one fancy that it is a juvenile public which is 
appealed to. If that be so, we can only express our surprise = 
anybody could for a moment think of writing for the young in suc! 
a style as that adopted by Mr. Dunster. We open the pages quite 
at random, and such forms of expression as these leap into our eyes :— 
It is necessary that the reader should be informed (p. 209). On being 
answered in the affirmative (p. 183). Few situations can have been more 
embarrassing and distressing (p. 26%). Who ever and anon cast towards her 
mother’s countenance looks of most painful interest (p. 204). Her appre- 
hension quick, her judgment calm, and her courage unquestionable (p. 224). 
At phrases such as these a desperate sense of unreality comes over 
the mind of the reader, whatever his age; and surely a boy or girl 
would pitch the book aside as “ slow’”’ at once—if he were not 
forcibly arrested by the intrinsic merit of the thing told. In point 


F Literature. | 


ae 
Birdseye Views of Society. By Ricuanp Doyre, Engraved by 
rte the Beothers Dalziel. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

There was once an old mad woman, we forget her name, but she 
belonged to the times of the last two Goorges, whose mania it was 
to about to church and chapel, and, whenever she heard the 
won, society, to jump up and exclaim, with indignation, “No 
Bociety!’? Now, how dreadfully this book would aggravate her if 
she could zee it! ‘ae 

But, oh! how dreadfully it delights us! We know what we shall 
do with it. It is a lovely oblong folic, the views being printed on 
Bea-green ‘Pape, and accompanied by very pleasant letterpress. 
It is so wide a 


| unintelligible. 
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are, yet bear the impress of natural capacity and ripened powers. 
In the song under notice Mr. Smart could scarcely have derived 
inspiration from Mr. Enoch’s poetry, the second verse being all but 
He has, nevertheless, produced a very fascinating 


song. 

The Taiking Oak (Song). Words by Alfred Tennyson; Music 
by G. B. Allen. (Metzler and Co.) Another song on which we 
can bestow unreserved commendation. The delicate and graceful 
words of the Laureate have been wedded to a strain of flowing 
melody that is thoroughly congenial to the sentiment conveyed by 
the charming lyric, . G. B. Allen’s ‘Harvest Home’’ may be 
yet remembered as the honest, straightforward work of a thoroughly 
capable musician, and the song in question is quite worthy of his 
reputation. 

The Ghost’s Valk (Song), by G. Linley: Carrie Lee (Song), and 
Weeping, Sad and Lonely (Song and Chorus), sung by the Christy 
Minstrels: The Music Man (Song), and Old England has Charins 
(Ballad in Howard Paul's Entertainment). (Metzler and Co.) 
Although the text of ‘‘The Ghost’s Walk’? has been suggested 
by the story of Lady Dedlock in Dickens’s ‘‘ Bleak House,’’ it is 
probable that the prevalent mania for ghostlike apparitions 
gave Mr. Linley, to whom the credit of both words and 
music is to be given, the idea of publishing the effusion 


book—say hg wide Sack a ——, wings 
spread out—that two can look over it at once 
without being too ian : Now, Phebe—you don't know 
her? Then, so much the worse for you ; but don't suppose we shall 
introduce you. Phoebe, we say, is quite the opposite of that mad old 
female. ‘She loves society, and, wnat is more, she loves Mr. Doyle 

artistically, you know). So do we. We shail take this book to 
Sieabe and look over it with her. The consequence will be that she 
will come closer than ever she did before, and—and, in fact, we can 


of fact, the interest of these Lancastrian stories is so good that it 
would be next to impossible to make them dull, and there is really 
some picturesque writing in Mr. Dunster’s volume. No doubt, too, 
there is a public for such books, because they sell. The pseudo- 
classic style and the pseudo-romantic style of narration are both 
bad; and the happy mean is rare. We must take what we can get. 


YOUTHFUL LITERATURE, 


spell opportunity, and Phebe shall be Ours. A man who can’t ay) 
manage to iene an Alexandra curl in one of his studs is not fit | 70 Viger Prince; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Abyssinia. By 
or a reviewer. ar Wittiam Darron. With Ilustrations. Virtue Brothers and Co, 
We are; and on the strength of our fitness we affirm that this is | Jfinistering Men ; or, Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. By the 
the best book'for the drawing-room table that the year has produced. | Rev. Jams Garpyzr, A.M., MD. Dean and Son. 
There is a word to add. This is the philanthropic time of year. | Narrative Poems; and, A Beam for Mental Darkness. For the 


Benefit of the Idiot and his Institution. By E.G. Dean and Son, 

Pilgrim Battles: the Cross and the Crescent. By Epwarp Farr, 
Esq. Dean and Son. 

Evenings with Grandpapa; or, Naval Stories for Children. By 
Harriet M. Carry. Dean and Son. 

Bessie’s and Jessie's First Book : mostly in Words of Three Letters. 
Coloured Engravings. Dean and Son. 

Nursery Nonsense ; or, Rhymes without Reason. By D’Arcy W. 
Tuompson. Illustrated by O. H. Bennett. Griffith and Farran. 

Rummical Rhymes, with Pictures to Match, §c. Comical Rhymes of 
Ancient Times, &c. Two Separate Parts, Red Engravings. Dean 
and Son, 

Mr. Dalton’s “Tiger Prince’? ranks amongst the best of the many 

seasonable. books calculated to interest young readers who 

have not yet ‘‘entered life.’’ Abyssinia is a new country to 

most people, for everybody has forgotten Bruce, and very few 


‘We have an aged uncle, who, owing to indisposition (the nature of 
which is no business of yours), has not been bodily into company 
for many years. We, for our parts, have always told him that he 
might go into society if he would only shake off his complaint. 
vf Make ‘an effort, Nunky, make an effort!”’ said we—just what the 
doctor said to Mrs. Dombey, you know. But he wouldn’t make 
an effort; such is the obsti of avuncular human nature. 
we lent him this book. What is the result? Only last 
i ping jauntily into a hansom, in evening dress, 
an opera hat. These Sindenpe views excited him so Yet peersnd 
that he made the effort at last, and rushed headlong into that society 
with visions of which Mr. Doyle had tantalised him. 
‘We felt bound to mention this, not thinking it fair that Mr. Tom 
Taylor should have all the lsurels as a moralist and regenerator. 


Art and Fashion: with other Sketches, Songs, and Poems. By 


OHARLES SWAIN. Author of “The Mind,” ‘ English Melodies,’’ 

&o, Virtue Brothers and Co. oes = 

‘ears Mr. Charles Swain achieved a more respectable 
bier eoronges writers of English verse by thorough accomplish- 
ment in a plain style. The present volume of miscellanies, 
some of which now eee the light of print for the second time, is of 
the same degoription as before, and must at least tend to conserve 
the author's reputation. The fabric is certainly not cloth of gold ; 
there are no brilliant lights of diction or glowing thought upon it; 
but it is far removed from home-spun, and resolves itself into good 
substantial material, sufficiently graceful and elegant for general 
reading . Two good points about the poems at once strike 
the mind—the absence of that high-flown style which has been 
called spasmodic, and which has distinguished too many modern 
original geniuses who have very soon had their day; and also the 
absence of anything like imitation, or anything that suggests 
having been suggested by others. With some fow exceptions, the 

ems are social, domestic, breathing of love and kindness, and 
Built upon such everyday themes as go to make up the mass 
of human life. They will be read with pleasure in every 
household not absolutely devoted to metaphysics and other 
heavy subjects, which latterly have made too many beavy 
heads. ‘Art and Fashion’ is a dramatic poem in blank 
in which a painter and his fine-lady cousin defend 
art and fashion in turns; of course, quarrel, and, equally of 
course, agree to love and take things sensibly. As every day does 
not give the world a glowing defence of a bad cause, we will see 
what the lady can urge in favour of fashion :— 


verse, 


have read Mansfield Parkyns, whilst the glimpse in ‘* Rasselas’’ is 
exceedingly slight, grand, artificial, and dull, Mr. Dalton intro- 
duces a young Englishman, named Bevan, who has emancipated him- 
self from the dignified position of smallest officer in the Royal 
Navy, consequent upon havinga large fortune left him. Being seized 
with fever at Oairo, a friendly Scotch doctor attends him; and, on the 
cure being effected, Bevan agrees to accompany the doctor in a journey 
through Abyssinia. The party is next joined on board ship by a 
somebody who has embarked surreptitiously, after having endured 
the horrors of slavery, &c. He isin reality an Abyseinian Prince— 
the Tiger Prince; and, together, the party go through the usual run 
of adventures until they at last fali in with the Prince’s brother, 


a twin tiger, and the Europeans complete their journey, with all | 


possible horrors that royalty can supply. ‘Tie adventures aro ail 
good and spirited, and serve as pegs for the hanging of all kinds of 
legends and anecdotes, marriage and other customs, sporting and 
kindred adventures. Ofcourse, there isa beautiful young Abyssinian 
girl; but she is devoted te the Prince. However, in company 
with the doctor she is kidnapped, and not until late in the volume 
restored to her rights and her love. Mr. Daiton paints the natives as 
amiable people, whose Christianity is not of the highest order, but still 
sufficient to lead to better things than the faith of most Eastern 
races. It is to be hoped he is right. The book is interesting 


throughout; and, though the author has probably never travelled | 
in the country, it may be considered trustworthy, being founded on | 


Bruce, who has been proved conscientious; and Mr. Parkyns, whose 
veracity was never doubted. ‘‘The Tiger Prince’ is a capital 
specimen of paper, print, and engravings. 


| decidedly the Biarritz Galop. 


The admirers of missionary enterprise will thank Mr. Gardner 
for his volume, which contains ‘‘ An Essay on the Missionary Spirit’”’ 
and memoirs of ten of the most eminent missionaries who have 
figured during the last hundred years. Some of the subjects would 
be unknown to the outer world; but such lives as those of Bishop | 
Heber, the Rev. John Williams, and the Rev. George Whitefield are | 
familiar to all classes and will always have interest. 

** Narrative Poems’’ is a little volume printed for the benefit of 
the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood. The verses are neatly written, 
and will be found good reading for childhood. *‘The Beam for 
Mental Darkness,” which follows, is a prose and verse collection of 
papers pertaining to the institution. 

Mr. Edward Farr puts the story of the crusades into a comfort- 
able and readable shape in his ‘Pilgrims’ Battles.” It is a very 
little book, but full of information. It is to be regretted that he 
has not been more profuse with dates, with names of Sovereigns, 
and with the separate number of each crusade. Such matters ought 
to be plainly expressed to young people. 

Miss Carey professes to give her ‘‘ Evenings with Grandpapa ; or, 
the Admiral on Shore,” ‘‘ from the fireside stories of (her father) the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, K.C.B.” They are simple 
little anecdotes, in prose and verse, designed for very young children, 
and utterly unconnected with naval history, though generally 


Fashion ! yes : 
A thousand servants wait upon her steps: 
All hands are busy for her. Ships atsea, 
Freighted with eharms, obey her welcome summons, 
She keeps the * World” in busy agitation ; 
Shore, quay, and bustling wharf, warehouse and shop, 
Teem wih ber queenly orders. She keeps state, 
And every stone grows hot with rolling wheels; 
She langtishes, and every trade falls dull. 
Fashion, indeed ! you teach where you've to learn. 
| tell thee, Painter, let but Fashion take 
‘thy genius by the hand—let her but speak— 
And she will turn thy palette into gold, 
‘Transmute thy colours into costly ems ; 
Patrons, in throngs, shall lounge about thy doors, 
And Peers outbid each other fur the next 
Great effort of that hand which Fashion crowns 
With her supreme distinction. Fashion! 


Why, the men must argue with this as well as the ladies. The poet 
actually catches inspiration from crinolines and spoonbill bonnets. 
There may even be poetry in pegtops, and tragedies in round hate. 
Various sketches of great painters— Leonardo, Giulio Romano, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, ‘c.—are, again, conversational fragments, 
the most originally conceived pieces in the volume. But, as sample 
of Mr. Swain’s simple language and talent for versification, here is 


a happy idea, embodied in lines not one too many nor too few, and | touching upon ships. 
winding up with a surprise, a flash of naiveté, a jeu d' esprit -— “ Bessie and Jessie” must be much younger than Miss Carey's 
MAIDENHOOD., friends. They aretreated to threc-letter words in enormous cha- 
My love is full of happy mirth, racter, pleasantly relieved of educational horrors by brightly- 
Her laughter is a joy to seo; coloured pictures in plenty. ; ‘ 
And yet there’s scarce a thing on earth Nar Nonsense” is ali in verse—not bad verse, either-—and 


always of some good broad fuv. Mr. Bennett's engravings, 
which adorn every page, are full of the best of his fine humour, 
but necessarily without that cynical peculiarity which distinguishes 
many of his higher-class productions. They are beautifally drawo 
and engraved, and the whole book presents a handsome appearance 
without the least shadow of pretence. ‘ 

The two bright-covered parts called ‘‘ Rummical Rhymes” and 
‘Comical Rhymes’? must be seen to be appreciated. They defy 
description, unless we may be allowed to say that they are printed 
in some myeterious combination of red and black; that the pictures 


She wishes not to be! 


A flower, in some green covert found, 
Half hidten from the view : 

“ Ah! well,” I said, “ were I the ground 
Un which thy beauty grew!" 

A bird, that skyward might repair, 
Or soar to heavenly things: 

* Yes, were [ out the blessed air 
‘Lhat bore thy glictering wings!” 


Then she would like a river be, 


in question. If itis not strikingly original, it is at least well- 
timed. Nor can praise for originality be bestowed upon either of 
the Uhristy Minstrels’ songs, the first of which may have been 
derived from the Tyrol just as easily as from Negroland; while 
the second, which, by-the-by, is by Mr. F. G. Vincent, betrays no 
nationality whatever. The “‘ Music Man’’ isa buffo song, and its 
effect is therefore intended to depend upor the mode of its delivery 
rather than upon its musical beauty. The melody of the ballad, 
‘Qld England has charms,” ie stated upon the titlepage to have 
been partly composed by Mrs. Howard Paul; but the composer of 
“Jenny Jones’? may also lay claim to some share of the credit, for 
its most characteristic phrase bears an unmistakable resemblance 
to that popular ditty. 

The Bells of Aberdovey (‘‘ Clychan Aberdyfi”’), Welsh Melody, 
arranged by Brinley Richards: Warblings at Noon, composed 
by Brinley Richards. (R. Cocks and Co.) The best result of 
those monster (shall we not say monstrous) harp concerts with 
which London was so eurfeited some twelve months ago was 
the discovery of Miss Edith Wynne’s sweet voice. One of 
the most charming wild melodies to which she gavo such nico 

ssion was “The Bells of Aberdovey,’’ which Mr. Brinley 
Richards has here arranged with all his wonted skill. ‘‘ Warblings 
at Noon” is a showy drawing-room piece, the elegant theme of 
which is set with such tact that, although brilliant, it does not 
at all overtax the capacity of ordinary players. Mr. Richards 
certainly has a peculiar talent for oy eS composition. 

The Music of Her Voice, words by J. E. Carpenter: In Search o/ 
the Primrose, words by J. Streaks: Zhe Liquid Gem—three Songs, 
by W. T. Wrighton. (R. Cocks and Co.) Of these three songs, all 
of which are fit for the drawing-room, the first is the most flowing, 
the second the most lively, and the last the most spirited and original; 
it would form, by-the-by, a capital polka mazurka. 

Sunset (Capriccio). By Adoiph Gollmick. (Boosey and Sons.) 
A neatly written and pleasing pianoforte piece, presenting no 
difficulty to average players. The second theme is very elegant. 

The Auber Quadrille, by Frank Musgrave: 7'he Ghost’s Galop, 
% Frank Musgrave: Janet’s Choice (Waltz), by Frank Musgrave : 

he Biarritz: Galop, by A. Wagner. (Boosey and Sons) In the 
Auber Quadrille considerable ingenuity has been shown by the 
introduction of a large number of the most popular melodies of the 
delightful old author of ‘Fra Diavolo.’’ ‘* Maeaniello”’ and 
“‘The Orown Diamonds” have supplied the largest share. The 
Ghost's Galop we have already commended in “ Boosey’s Album ”’ 
for its spirit and liveliness. To this separate edition a cornet 
part has been added. The Janet's Choice (Waltz) is founded 
exclusively on themes from the popular songs of the anonymous 
**Qlaribel.’? The best of all these pieces of dance music is 
It is true that the second subject is 
very like thé Sturm Marsch Galop and that the trio reminds one of 
a motivo from “ Stradella;’’ but the principal theme is thoroughly 
original and very piquant, while the piece, as a whole, is exceedingly 
effective. 

The Old House by the Lindens, The poetry by H. W. Longfellow. 
(Boosey und Sons) Mr. Balfe may have invented more original 
melodies, but he has never indited one that is more flowing than 
that which he has here united to the American post's touching 
verses. It is sure to captivate a general audience a‘ the very first 
hearing. 

Booseys’ Popular Voealist. (Boosey and Sons.) This little book 
is a marvel of comprehensiveness and cheapness. It includes the 
text, carefully revised and well printed, of no less than five hundred 
of the most popular songs and ballads, and will be invaluable to 
drawing-room vocalists who wish to commit their songs to memory. 

Must We Part (Duet): There is a Void within my Heart (Song) : 
In Mem’ ry of ihe Days gone by (Cavatina): As Sunlight beaming ona 
Summer “Lake (Ballad): The Ol. Vine Tree (Drinking Song). 
(Addison and Lucas.) All these pieces are from Mr. Balfe's 
last (we beg his pardon, we should say his latest) opera, 
which, as our readera know, has been played every night since its 
first production, The music loses nothing by being separated from 
the uncongenial subject, which has hampered the composer’s facile 
pen. The gem of the opera is the duet, “ Must wo part,’ an 
inspiration which any English composer might be proud to have 
written. In the edition with pianoforte accompaniment we, of 
course, lose the singular charm of the very delicate and fanciful 
orchestration; while, on the other hand, the unison passage, which 
we have already pointed out in these columns as a blemish, is just 
as conspicuous. But we have no doubt that the duct will be as 
grea a favourite in the concert-room as on the stage. Both Miss 
Pyne's songs, ‘There is a void’’ and ‘‘ As sunlight beaming on a 
summer lake,’’ will be found to possess some innate beauty, 
even when they are not adorned by the lady’s exquisite 
singing, and, like Mr. Harrison’s song (or cavatina, as it is 
ambitiously styled), will be acceptable to many amateurs, For 
Mr. Weiss's drinking-song, ‘‘The old vine tree,” we could 
prophesy a still greater popularity, did not its difficulty form 
some bar to its general citfusion among unprofessional singers. 
We may here mention that ‘‘La Spagnuola’’ has been arranged aa 
a pianoforte piece by Mr, Brinley Richards, and that Mr. 0. E. 
Stephens has written a fantasia on subjects from the same opera, 
the soprano song, ‘‘ There is a void within my heart,’’ giving the 
theme which is chiefly worked out. Both these pieces have been 
published by Addison and Lucas. 

_ Victoria (Pantasia). By W. Kuhe. (Ashdown and Parry.) This 
is one of the very best fantaisie on ** God Save the Queen”? which wo 


have ever seen. The familiar melody is treated i la Thalberg in 


With green banks sweeping wide ; 
And i—lI'd be some willow tree 
Still whispering by her side. 


are very finely drawn, and quite unlike anything else ever seen ; 
that the vorses are of # familiar description enough, but good of 
their kind; and that either work of art may be secured for one 


“Can I be nothing without you?” simple shilling. 
She poutingly replied : 

All things, to one another true, 
I said, must be allied ? NEW MUSIC 

‘As well divorce the air from light, By the Blue Sea (Song). Words by J. Enoch; Music by Henry | 
The colour from the flower, Smart. (Metzler and Co) This is one of the most charming songs | 


As banish we from that dear sight 
In which I live each hour! 


“Tf such a lot must me befall,— 
‘Thongh bird, or flower, or star, 

I think,” she smiled, ** that, after all, 
We're better as we are!” 


that has been published for some time past. Mr. Henry Smart 
| seems to have an unlimited wealth of melodic ideas, and these he 
| has the art of setting off to the utmost advantage by the most 
engagivg combinations that harmony can devise. It is, indeed, the 
| union of science with fancy manifested by Mr. Henry Smart aa a 
, harmonist that distinguishes his compositions from the mass of 

False ones, male and female, Jend themselves occasionally to Mr. | ordinary commonplace ballads with which our music-shops are 
Swain for the purpose of two or threa stanzas, aud many littie pieces stocked and our portfolios laden. It may bea subject of regret with 
bordering upow' devotional aspirations will find numerous admirers. | Jovers of high art that Mr. Smart does not devote his powers 
If the readors will be good enough to understand thas in no way can | to the completion of some great work which should perpetuate his 
there lyrics be ranked with the great —with Shelley, Wordsworth, | name; but the average public has no reason to complain of this 
Byron, Tennyson, or the Beownings--but that, at the same time, | frittering of his powers, seeing that it thus becomes posseseed of 
they are neither calm as Tupper ner spasmodic as others, sutlicient | numberless minor compositions which, unambitious as they 


every conceivable manner. Now being given to the left hand, with 
brilliant avpeggi for the right; now assigned to the middle of the 
instrument, with widely separated chords for the treble and bass; 
| and now again played with continued ‘‘shakes.” It is by no means 
pe of execution, but it will certainly be appreciated by advanced 
| players. 
| Lhe Emerald Isle Quadrille and Carnarvon Castle Quad il’ 
H. 8. Roberts: Une Petite Fleur Valse, par Prospere or pes naa 
Selave Polka, Esilda Fantaisie Polka, Trebelli Polka Mazurka, 
| by Henri Roubier. (Ashdown and Parry.) “The Emeruld Isle 
| Quadrille” is founded upon ‘Moore's Irish Melodies,’’ most of 
| them being well adapted for the purpose; but two, at least— 
‘**Savoarneen Deelish’’ and *‘The harp that once through ‘Tara's 
halis’’—being much too lovely to be travestied in such fashion. 
The “ Curoarvon Castle” is similarly founded upon Welsh airs, 
Passing by M. Lavigny’s vaise, we can give the palm to the polka 
mazarka among the three pieces to which M. Roubier’s namo is 
appended. 

"Sing, Birdie, sing!” (Ashdown and Parry) Mr. Ganz‘s song, on 
which Mdme. Parepa has conferred popularity, is almost too well 
known to need comment; but we may nevertheless refor to it as 
a clever and elfective ballad, 
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been well supported. Consola, for Money, have realised 91} }; 
Ditto, for Account, 914 j : Reduced and New Three per Cents, 914}; 
Eachequer Bills, 9, to 4s. discount ; and New Two-aud-a-Half per 
Cents, 75. Bank Stock has been 233 to 235, 

Indian Sccurities have changed hands slowly. at abont rrevious 
rates, India Five per Cents have sold at 10644; Ditte Four per 
Cents, 100}; Ditto Honds, 8s. dis, to par. india Four per Ceot 
Rupes Payer has been done at 95; and the Vive per Cent, 1044 }. 

The stock of bullion in the Rank of Feance has inereased to 
£8,520,000, ‘Tne steamer for the East took out £386,680 in bullion, 

Most of the Continental exchaoves have become somewhat more 
favourable. Advices from New York iuform us that the premium 
oo gold was 52, and that the stock of bullion in the various banks 
had declined vo £5,500,000, 

‘The Bank of Turin has advanced its rate for money to 8 per cent 

A steady business has been passing in Mexican dollars, at 61d. 
per ounce, 

Greek Bonés have ruled flat. at rather lower prices ; but in the 
value of other Foreign Secnrities no material ehange has taken place. 
Brazilian Scrip has seid at 1 dis,; and Portuguese at 14 prem. ; 
Prazition Five per Cents are 100; Danish, 87; Greek 24h; Ditto, 
Conyons, 12. Moorish, 94- Peruvian Four-avd-s-Half per Cents, 
884; Portuguese Three ver Cents, 49; Ruwian Five per Cents, 92 ; 
Ditto, Three per Gents, 56; Sardinian Five per Cents, 83; 8 
Three per Cents, 54; Ditto, Deferred, 48 ; Dir to, Pasive, 3 
Certificates, 134; Turkish Ola Six pee Cents, 89}; Dirto, 1558, 694 ; 
Ditto, 1862, 71; Ditto Four per Conta, 101; Venezuela Three per 
Cents, 2 Ditto, Six per Cents, 55; Dutch ‘Two-and-a-Halk per 
Cents, 65; ana Ivalian Five per Cente, 704. 

Joint-stock Bank Shaves have been deuit in to a limited extent, 
nt mostly av full quotations, Agra and Uaited Service bave 
marked 115; Alliance, 444; Anglo-Austrian, 7) ; Chartered of India, 
Australia, and China, ssi; Consolidated, 11; East London, 8; 
Knglish, Scottish, ana Australian Chartered, 23: Imperial, 23]; 
Imperial Ottoman, 18; London Joint Stock, 374; London ana 
South African, 16); London and Westminster, 404; Merchant 
Bank, 6} ; Nauional of Liverpool, 20 ; Scinde, Punjaub, and Delui, 
74; and Union of London, 40}. 


LAW AND CRIME. ‘ 
ession of John Green, now lying a 
‘eaadan ane sentence of death for murder at | 
Whittlesea, might serve as a text for many a tem- 
ance homily. To all who have read Chaucer | 
Tt” recalls the ‘‘Pardoner’s Tale.” In that story | 
three dissipated rogues find a bag of gold in a 
wood. One of them is dispatched to purchase pro- | 
visions and wine. His two fellows, awaiting his 
return, agree to murder him, in order to possess 
themselves of his share of the treasure. While he 
is alone on his journey he resolves to poison them, 
and mingles a deadly potion with their wine. | ‘hey 
kill him, as projected; then drink the poisoned 
liquor, and are found all dead together. The story 
of the Whittlesea murder is far less romantic, but 
scarcely lesshorrible. It appears thatthe wretched 
convict stole a bucketful of gin from a tavern store. 
A woman was his confederate in the theft, and at 
ight both secreted themselves in a malthouse 
wi the man was employed during the day. 
They drank the gin till they both got stupidly, 
furiously drunk, when they quarrelled and fought. 
The man killed the woman—piled a heap of sacks 
over her—set fire to them with cinders from the kiln 


chant.— E, LUSCOMBE, Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, Strand, 
licensed victuslier.—ELIZABSTH SOPHIA LEGGE, Clifton-road, 
Peckham.—A. 8, PIK8, Woolwich, clerk —E, ABRAU AMS, Twick- 
enham, auctionrer.—U, F. L, GOFFRIE, Great Russe!l-atree:, wins 
merchant —G. LED+ER, Woolwich, glass merchanc.—W, E, WUOD 
end J. Y. @REYNWOUD, Tamworth, Warwicksbire, brickmakers.— 
D. THOMAS, 'Tr-vethin, Monmouthshire, colliery proprietor. J. 
end T. H. HOLROYD, Bustal, Yorkshire, builders—&. BROWN, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, coal merchant.—P. CREAM, Kiogston-upon- 
Rul, carver and gilder.—J, LECK, Everton, Lancashire, timber- 
dealer.—R. JACKSON, Western Hill, Durham, law clerk. — W. 
SUSBRIDGE, Hiddenden, Kent, farm balifl, — W. WILSON, 
Claypath, Durham, cooper.—T, BEATTIE, Greystoke, Cumberland, 
labourer, — W. WATKINS, Canon Pyson, Heretordshire, iun- 
keeper. — C, H. V. CHARLTON, Leeda, dire tory compi er. — 
W. BROOKS, Nottinghim, assittaut servant —J. TROUT, Womb- 
well, Yorkshice, beerhou-e-keeper—F., W. POOL, late of Bristol, 
beer retailer. —H. DeSPLAN, late of Bristol, sorzeon.—W. HAIGH, 
Houley, Yorkshire, butcher's assistant.—G. OG@LESY, Pembroke, 
inukeeper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—R. MARSHALL, Edinburgh, 
garcener.—C. SMITH, Spittalrig, Heddingtonshire, farmer —J. 8 
Herkness, Glasgow, wright.—M. SUUTT, Edinburgh, grain merd 
chant.—W. 1. ROCHE, Glasgow, @raper.—J. RUTHERFOXD an- 
T. B. RULY, Glavgow, carpet warehousemen.—A. MUNN, Luss’ 
Dumbartonshire, farmer.—J. MITCHELL, Meadowbank-by- Pol- 
mont, farmer, 


URE COLZA OIL, 4s, a Gallon, 


WILLIAM S. BUKTON sells this Oil at the Wholesale price 
to ensure the proper action of the Moderator Lamps, 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER bv appointinent to H RG. 
the Prince of Waves, sends a CATALOGUE gratis Se gh pr 
Tt co:.tains upwards of 500 Tlas*rations of his ilimited Stock of 


—and, after ‘watching the burning for about an 
hour,” again attacked the liquor until he dropped 
upon the floor insensible. He was aroused by the 
flames, which scorched his fiesh and singed his 
hair, and rushed from the building, to meet, ulti- 
mately, the murderer’s doom. Thus we have two 
miserable deaths immediately consequent upon the 
successful theft of a single bucket of gin. One 
could almost fancy the liquor actually the embodi- 
ment of some demon, such as good Mr. George 
Cruikshank is in the habit of representing as the 
presiding genius of alcohol. : 

The following was the case proved against James 
Cole, a ‘‘cat’s-meat-man,” charged with neg- 
lecting to support his infant son, aged eight. The 
defendant occupied a room devoid of furniture, 
he possessed no and slept upon a piece of 
leather. All else in room consisted of a frying- 
pan, a fender, a few saucepans, a half-galion beer- 
can, and a piece of dry bread placed on a shelf 
out of the child’s reach. Every morning the 
defendant went out until about two or three o'clock 
the next day, when he generally returned, as stated, 
‘beastly drunk.’ Occasionally he gave the child 
bread and butter and tea, sometimes meat, but this, 
a witness declared, must have been cat’s-meat. 
He often beat the child severely, and there were 
bruises and marks of violence upon it when the 

authorities interfered in the case. The 
mother had left the defendaut twelve months 
before in consequence of his ill-treatment. Mr. 
Mansfield, the magistrate who heard the case, thus 
addressed the defendant :— 


There can be no doubt that you waste money in drink 
that you ought to apply in the purchase of necessaries 
for yourself and child, You and your child seemed to 
have been living together like a couple of wild animals, 
The idea of keeping a child like that, and of such tender 
years, without food and without fire in such cold weather! 


After having thus expressed himself and obtained 
defendant’s admission that there was no bed for 
the boy, and that he was never taken out ‘‘ because 
his boots were bad,’’ Mr. Mansfield—our readers 
may possibly be surprised to hear—dismissed the 
case for want of cient evidence, advising the 
defendant to be more kind and careful for the 
tature ! 

A public meeting, convened in Fleet-street some 
days since, has been recorded and commented upon 
by some of our contemporaries, It had reference 
to a contemplated change in the law as to what are 
termed “‘ proprietary medicines.’’ By a bill pro- 

to be laid before Parliament next Session it 
is intended to lay such restrictions upon the sale of 
these articles as will virtually amount to a pro- 
hibition. Such is the scheme of the asscciated 


Co:onial Government Securities have heen in fair average request, 
as follows :—Canada Six per Cents, 1877-81, 105}; Ditto, Five per 
Cents, 93}: New Soutn Wales Five per Cents, 102}; and Victoria 
Six per Centa, 110. 

In the Miscs)laneous Market only s moderate business has heen 
transacted. British indian Tea Shares have sold at 3 ; Ceylon Com- 
pany, 9§; Discount Corp ration, 6); Crystal Palace, 6}; Egyptian 
Commercial and Trading, 8}; General Credit and Finance of 
London, »§; Hudson's bay, i2}; International Financial Society, 
9% ; Joint Stock Disconnt, 7 ; Mercantile Credit, 10}; Peninsular 
aud Urieatal Steam, 77; Ocean Marine Insurance, 20; Guarcian 
Life, 514; Lmperial Fire 360; and Phoenix, 1514. 

ln the Railway Share Market a mocerate business has been trans- 
acted, and the quotations have had an upward tendency. ‘the 
“calla” for January amount to £621,80u, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

Corn EXCHANGE#.—The arrivals of English wheat hays continugd 
on a very moderate scale ; yew all kinds have moved off heavily, aud 
the quotations have ruled almost nominal. In fireign wheat the 
transactions have beea «lmost wholly in retail, on former terms. 
Fine barley has commanced full prices ; but grivdi g and distilling 
sorts have oid heavily, at barely previous raves, Ia malt very site 
has been doisg ; but uo change bas taken place in the currencies. 
Oats have maintained their previous value, with a moderate 
inquiry. Both b-ans aod peas have commanded very little attention, 
at Jaterates. The flour trade has been somewhat heavy. 

ENGLISH Cu RRENCY.— Wheat, dis, to 494. ; barley, 248. to 38%, ; 
malt, 50s, to €64.; oats, loa to 254,; rye, 34s. to 332; beans, 29s. to 
424.; peas, 328, to 36a. per quarter ; flour, 27%, to 40s. per 280 1b, 

CATTLe.—Only limited supplies of fat stock have been on offer, 
and the trade has ruled steady, at fall peices :-—Beet, from 3s. SJ. to 
5a, 24. ; mutton, 4x, to 6a; veal, 44 to Ss, ; and pork, 34. 64, vo 4s, 6d, 
por 8 1b. to sink thé offal, 

NEWGATE AND LeavegnHALt.—The demand for each kind of 


Il descriptioas command extreme rates, with a good 
consumptive mguiry, Therupply iu warehouse consists of 11,278 
tons, against $172 tons lust year. 

Hicek—The oemand ww flat, at about statiorary prices, Stock, 
46,088 tons, egainat 04,474 tons, 

PROVISIONS,—There is only & limited demand for most kinds of 
butter, at barely jate currencies, The best Friesland is welling at 
1208, per ewt. Bacon ts rather cearer, Other provisions rule about 
stationary, 

‘TALLOW.—The demand has slightly improved ; and P, Y. C., on 
the spot, is selling at 418, 64, per ewe, Stock, 70,458 casks, ageinst 
55,535 ditto last year, Rough fat, 2s. 1d. per 8lb, 

O1ILS.— Linseed oil is veihog at £34. Kapo is firm, at £38 to £10; 
olive, £52 to £55 108. ; coo muut, £43 105, to £49108, ; ud flue pai, 
£36 '\0s, French turpentine, 69s. per cwt, 

SPIRITS. —We ba.e no change to notice in the value of any kind of 
rum. The warket, however, may be considered steady. Branay and 
rrein spirits are inactive, bul Lot cheaper, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £3 to £4 10s.; clover, £4 to 

£5 10s, ; and straw, £1 64 tu 2] 10s, per load, 

CoALs.— Best house coals, 193, to 2s, ; seoouds, 174. to 18s; 
Hartley's, 14s. 94. vo 16s. ; and manufacturers’, 14s, 6d to lds. 61, per 


ton. 
Hors,—The hop market is firm, at very fali prices—viz. from 72s. 
to \8ve, perowt. ‘Lhe show ot samples m very moderate. 
WooL,—Very little busaces is dotug iv avy kind, yct the quota: 
tions are well sappr ried, 
PoraToes.—Tne supplies are large and the demand is steady, at 
from 60s, to 100s, per tum, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Farpay, Decempgn 25, 
BANKRUPTS.—J STEVENS, Re kenham, Kent, builéer.— 
G. WATKINS, Portrea, Hants.—W. PROBERT, St. Luastan's-10ad, 
Stepney, carp nter,—E. J, PRETTEJOHN, Scutt's-yard, City, and 


doctors, whose jealousy of their brother profes- | We toi-ruvet, Southanak, outer merchant—H. W. RY CE, South 
7 A ; Luffe ham, Rut acdshire, miller —Kk, HODGES, Hay e-meWs, 
sionals, the chemists and druggists, has assumed Kenslogt ‘3 journe wah smith — G, "t, BURGESS: Greut 


Yarmouth, pubdsoun —H. M. HAVILLAND, Westbourte-pa. k-villas, 
Padding toa, c.llector of subsciptong 1o a rive corps — W. 
NOKFOLK, Warter-lave, Great Lower-s,rees ; Roi hern the-wall ; 
and Amer. haia-p rh-terrace, WN. w cross, lighterman.—H MaaTYN, 
S ockweli-street, U eenwieu, cheesemong.c.—J. R. KOS3, Faweley- 
terrace, Cawberwell N.w-rosd, commoassion acea,—'t. KEMP, 
Hamogstesd, plumber. J. HOU EL. Usvorne-v.llas, Haverswuek- 
hill, budder.- G, W, WE TROP, Nortavmberlaud-court, Sirand, 
ensisn,—J PAPWORTH, Clrenccntir-place, Mary lebone, bricklayer. 
H. POTTUN, Mark,ate-str.et. Bedfordshire, tuscau-hat menuias- 
turer,—U, F. ANDREWS, Liverpool-street, Walworth, b sker.—W. K, 
PUCK, Great Percy-strect, Clerkenwell, whice-lead mauutaeturcr. — 
3. MBAD, Willesden, wheelwrkht—», MARTIN, Devonsbire- 
terrace, Kingwand, commission agent.—J, TOY, Church-stree:, 
Bethnal-green-rosd, commercia\ traveller—E WILSUs, Nghsu, 
Surrey, catule-dealer—H. k. WLLLLAMS, St. Paul's-road, Kenati 
ton, plumbers’ tool manufacturer.—U, BR. B, ARNOLD, Wiugw 
street, Bishopsgate baxer.—H, A. MAY, Isleworth, chau diet's: 
shop keeper —u. H. STANIFORTH, Baker-street, Fortwan-syus) 
secretary te & mininx co» pany —H, MATHEWS, Yor k-road, 
cross, suapboiler —J. SIMS. st. Janses’s-terrace, Culettonian-ro.d, 
dealer. #, LANGAN, Lawrence-fountuey-hill, Cucy, aud 
‘ratalgar-rquare, Wet B.owptom, commission agent.—M. FU 
Muigrave-piace, Wooiwich, licensed victusller.-W, HAWK Ks, 
Hugoes s-field, Deptford, blaccsmith—R, HURD, Southmmpun- 
street, Canberwell, warehousemas —W, Ral LIRR, Adelarde- 
road, Ha hill, dewec im shares—S, LEVY an. E. H, 
VALANTINE, Somer-et-street, Aldgate, boot manuiacturera— 
L. KUsoNTHAL, Regent-squaty Gray's-10n-road, genera: dealer.— 
BS. WITT, Romsey, Hants, w ker.— H.W. ETHERING LON, 
Great Missenaen, Bucks, deaper.—J. SLATTER, Croydon, carpenter, 
BK. HalN &, Wigmore-strees, Cavendish-squate, professional ageat 
W. SNOW Bicmiogoam, publican,—J. si kT WHISTLE, Barwn- 
uoder-Needwood, Stuffordsnire, tarmer,—J, EDE, turminghau, 
milliner.—J. BROUADH#ADS, Nottingham, beerhoure-kesper.—W. 
PATCH, Uiterton, Devonshire, Wheelwright —L, GAMBUbM, Brade 
ford, commussion agent—d. AULI SWORTH, Clecaheaton, York- 
shire, woollen mauufacturer— ‘I. BEN LON. Wuketicio, worsted 
manufacturer, — G, ©. GRIFFITAS, Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
stationer — K. GOODWIN, Guilsiord, near Welshpool Mountgomery- 
shire, farmer.—V, K. JONSS, Besurmarie, Augiesey, purgeon— 
J. JONLS, Bethesds, Carnarvoushire, draper.—J. SAY LOK, Liver- 
po 1, mercsant.—V. M"ISAAG, ~iverpool, shipbuilder.—T, ROX LB 
aud MABY ANN BaUWA, Mancne-ter, whole age pre rft 
, COLLINS, oury, Laucascie, commission ageng—U, MUBKGAN, 
titscaea totem H. KRSULLINGER, Hulme, Lancashire, 
deerseller.—l’. G DUMViILLE, Kouterore, Chestere, iaukeeper-— 
B Russ, Horwicn, Lanut bire, shoptveyer—P. DIVKLNSUN, 
Newcastie-upou- tyne lren-ea viewualler,—W, FOOTE Sunver.ana, 
brushueker,—#. CANDON, &. Agues, Coruwali, tiodresser 
WallaKks@, Hevergau aves, Leuca hire, sukeeper, — J 
LLOYD, Liverpool, uryralver’s comamrion agent —J. LUCK EM, 
‘Tavetuck and Useham,tun, , Vevunshire. turnip Ke-,ave ke pr — | 
¥. MYBHS, jan, beolete.c, Yurr WM . wood agent —J, HULME, 
Eccleston, Laa-ashve, farme .- J. WOOD, Novtingham, shoemak or. 
W. DAWES, B Lon, Sestiordshire, «.epet.—-J, HAY WARD ane 
BIDULG, Bilston, Staff roehire, Wor. 5 minera—T KUBLNON, 
Brini-gham, marine-» oe dea ct —, Gy -LEY, Wolverhamyt.u, | 


this latest form of development. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said upon the other side, we 
cannot but see in the proposition the probability of 
great cruelty and injustice. We treat the matter 
purely under its legal aspect, and admit impar- 
tially that, while many of the patent medicines 
are long-established household remedies, others are 
only the drastic preparations by ignorant quacks, 
and far more hkely to do harm than good it 
indiscriminately administered. But many of these 
preparations have been sold, a3 at present, for cen- 
turies. The Government has long derived a revenue 
from the duties imposed upon their sale. The 
right of compounding and vending them under their 
original titles has become and been dealt with as 
property for generations. We have inspected a 
pile of deeds, running from the earlier part of the 
ast century, by which one of these *‘ quack medi- 
cines,’’ reully an excellent combination of perfectly 
harmless medicaments, has been dealt with by 
transfer, settlement, and bequest up to the present 
time, just like landed property or money in the 
funds. During all that period the medicine has 
been acquiring popularity and extending its sale. 
it has furnished, and still furnishes, a considerable 
portion of the income of several families jointly 
interested in the protits, and thousands of pounds 
havo been paid to the public revenue as stamp duty 
upon its account. ‘This is one instance only out 
ot many. Some of the prescriptions, if we are 
rightly informed, dute back beyond the Restora- 
tin. It is no argument to aver that the com- 
position of these medicines has been repeatedly 
published, and that, theretore, any apothecary may 
smuke them up. Povple attach a kind of authority 
to the original aumes ander which these medica- 
meuts are sold; aud if purchasers prefer, as @ 
auauter of convenience or otherwise, buying the 
medicines made up in the old way, we think this 
tends rather to show the needlessnees than the 


Sterling Silver aud Electro-plate, Nicke) Sicver and Britanaia Metal 
Gtaepems, Khdpenas Tapes Gctens te "heave 

ey-| m-ranges, ers ; Tes 8, 
Urns, Sal retktes 5 Clocks, Table Gueler » Baths, Toiet Ware, 

Ys and Brass Bedateais, Beddirg, Bedroom, Cabinet 
Furniture, &e., with Lista of Vrices and Plans of the Twent; 
Large Showrooms, at #9, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14. 2, 3, and 4, 
How mansieeey 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Nowman-yard, 


ILITARY CANTIZENS for Officers, £8 8s, 
each, Oak Cane, containing the following :— 
PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


4 Tabl Sin 0|1 eave ope =r s 
8 spoons a @| 1 Gravy spoon - 
6 Table forkn .. - 018 O/1 Pairsugartongs . 9 3 ¢ 
6 Dessert spoons +. 013 6/2 Saltspooms «2 of 0 3 4 
8 Dessert forke « 613 6) 1 Batcer knife ~ 036 
6 Tea spoons ., + 9 8 O]6 Tabie knives eo O11 0 
3 Egg spoons .. + 0 5 0/6 Cheesecitio.. wm 9 8 0 
1 Soup ladle .. es O12 O} Pairof meatcarvers 0 7 6 
| Pair fich carvers .. 014 4] Pairof chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies .. - © 8 O|ivory-handle steel .. 9 5 0 
1 Mustard spoon ~ © 1 8] Oak chest oe nw 0806 
Carried forward, £5 5 8 —- 6 8 0 


Lye A other size and pattern in stock. 
MAPPIN B. HERS (THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and COTLERS, 
67, and 63, KING WILLIAM: 8STKEET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGENT-STREET. 
Same prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at ther Manufactory, 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
UBSERV4 THE ADDRESS, 


ENSON’S WATCHES, adapted for every 

class, climate, aod country, wholesale and retail. Chro- 
nometer, Daplex, Lever, Horizonta!, Verrieal, Repeating, Centre 
Secoucs, Keyless, Asvronumical, Kevermble, aud Cnroncgragh 
Wacches, trom 200 guineas to 3 guiness each, An Ilustraud 
Pamptuet and Price-list of iy, aerivtion of Watch free 
for two stamps —J, W. non, Mavufsctory, 35 and 34, Luvgate- 
bill, Clock and Watch Maker by Special Warraut of Appomtment 
to H.R H. ihe Prince of Wales, 


| ENSON’S CHURCH, TURRET, and 

SLABLE CLOCKS.—Clergymen, Architects, Committves, 
&c., can be furvished with Estimates and specifica ions for every 
description of Horvlogical Machine, especially Cathedral and public 
Clocks, chiming tuues on any number of bella, A short pamphlet 
on Couren ana Turret Clocks post-iree on recelps of one Mamp.— 
J. W. Benson, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
Stand $4, Ludgate-bill, K.C.; Clock and Watch Maker by Special 
Warrant of Appcin:ment to B.I.H. the Prince ot Wales. 


DExTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHHS, 
and CLOCKS.—M, F, Dent, 33, aay (ap erg Charing- 
eress, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker by Special Appoiat- 
ment to her Majesty the Queen.—33, COUKS?U REST, 
CHARING-CROSS (vorner of Spring-ganiens), London, §.W. 


POONS and FORKS,—RICHARD and 


} JOHN SLACK, Manutacturers and Electropiaters, eolicit an 
pecuion of their stock and prices, every article warranted to bave 

| & Strong coating of pure silver over Slacks’ Nickle, ‘The fact of 
| twenty years wear is ample proof of its durabilicy, Table spoons 
| and forks, 308, and #88, per dozen ; 1, 804, anid 30a; ten, 12s, 
and Ika, Old goods reptated equal to new, Orders above £2 carriage- 

| free, Catalogues, with 350 Kugravings, post-froe—tichard and 
| John Slack, 335, Strand, Ketablished fifty yeer-, 


" 
| SceEx T FOUNTAIN FINGERK-bING, 
| PLEsSE and LUBIN'S,—The greatest novelty of the day for 
yun and amusement. Each ring can be filled with White Rose, 
Stolen Kisses, or anv other fashionable feagrance. Price |e ta, 
| Sola at all the Faney Dépocs, Perfumers, &c. ; wholesale only a, the 
Factory, 2, New Boud-surest, London, 


HE CHRONO-THERMAL STOVE will 


warm a room 20 ft. square with Welsh stone coal, at * costot 
less than 2d. per cay. Frew trom dust, smoke, or emell, In opera- 
tion a» LUCK, KENT, and CUMMING's, Carpet Mauuiacturers, 
No, 4, Regent-strest, # aterloo-place. 


| F > 
| peeve HTS round DOORS and WINDOWS 
| prevented by GREEZNWOOD'S Patent INDIAKOBBER 
| STOPS, aud Sprivg Svops tor the bottom of Dovra Any door cas 
be made air-tight, open easy, and prevent noise in closing. 
10, Arthar-strest West, City. 

| yas QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 
i fairylixe and charming Household [Luminary in the world. 
| Le vurns with great brilliency twelve diferent kinds of oil, breake 
nO chimneys, n-eds no Luimaing, creates no annova:ce, needs no 
| Attemion, and cos.6 in use One Penny per week. Pacsed, with 
Wicks for two years’ use, a. d sent to anv part of the kinggom, on 


| receipt of 46 stampa, Sold only at the Si#LLA LAMP DEPOT, 
| No. 1, Oxtord-sireet, London, 


| 
Rs DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
- Cleauer and Cheaper than all others, 
Sold by Vitmen, Grocers, ironin ngera, &e, 
Reckitt ana Hou, Loudon Bridge, BC. aud Hull, 


RATS! RATS!! RATS!!! Important and valuable discovery. 


ARVSY’S method EXTERMINATSS all 

the rats on the Premises in ON HK WHE, without the use of 
Poisvan, ‘raps, Dogs, or Ferreta, and leaves NU DEAD KATS 
LN THE HOLES, Simole in its opecacion, trifliug in expense, 
CAMRTAIN in ite SUCGASS, permanent in its result, 1 has 
oved an IMMENSE BOON wo hundreds of FakMkRi; te 
NVALUABLE w AGL PERIONS whose Lands ur jPremises are 
infested with these obnorions and destructive Vermia; and is 
universally acknowiedged vo be the GREATEST SUOUKSS UF THE 
DAY, Set pust-feo by the Luventor, ou receipt ot 30 stamps. 
Addruss— WILLIAM HARVBY, Weilingtou-roaa, Great Yarmoucn, 


EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHAT DISWASRS AKE MORK FATAL ia the con- 
Bequedces thaa beglcted Coughs and Cold. ? Tne first aud best 
remedy 14 Kewting » Couch Lewenges Seid ia Bores is Ifa, aa: 
Lius, 28, 9d, eaca, by Tusa, Keating, 79, 3. Pani’schar shy act, 


C dILBLAINS PREVANTED by using 

“SAuVidu PEEVES,” a d, it the feet aia tenacr, a porte t 
ec ia effected. Soid in bottles 2.. 6d. eaca, Wholvsale, 13, Little 
Britain ; Barley auu Sovs, Farrmgdo -stre x, ¥.C. ; and ali Patent 
Medici @ Vetidess. 


necessity for legislation on the subject. With 
respect tu those interested in the proprietorship, the 
Act proposed would be just as cruel a wrong as the 
sudden abolition (without compensation to che suf- 
ferera) of any other long-established maode of ja- 


hosier —K. SUKINGER, Yevorrfictd, Staff rdentie, juruey awn 
lockwotia—-W, #. MANCHLK, Wolvehawpton, 'jscanver—T 
ALUVUCK, Greystoke, Cumberiand, shuem ke .—W. Jo HaZil, 
Soacheea, Ha upstie-, byot J. A. Uiitbe LHAM, Mw cleceter, 
saeanp. J.J KYA, Dow " 

W, SHICMAN, ai.nch> ur, baker —J, B 
laoneryumn.—J aoYWa “uD, Hanley, Stuf rdeaire, pos 
Uardill, vutore 


: " tusdinion agenind, WHEE 
vestinent-—as, for instance, a particular Jind of |e ae a ee re york hire dichuung x. i WIN-COM, | 
stock, or shares, or turnpike property. Newport, Ise of Wigat. Kru xt GhisFiL Hs Deu- 

bigeuite, publican—J. NULKEY, Sanevacs, Co shire oooyer.— 


i nd WH. Ls Bh oe ¢ Ora re 
ELIZABsTH ANs BALKANS GUS, brigntou 
MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. C herper.—K. @1530N »ePOr, sloykeepec.—J.GA LE, 
Some racsher imyortent a4 itions Paving bees mate to ihe etosk | uereton=-trent, 1 suiers * aan, ne. 
Of wuiliou iu the Hank of Poglacd, th. die ctors have reduced tae | DUTCH SkYyUrsita TLOD J. MAHANE, G asgow, con- 
raivhons qietation for movey 1o 7 per cent and ia vhe open | tractor. <d. BAY LEY, Eunbargh grocer —K MacCLAU hin (tev) 


inerket, which is well supplied wich capits!, the vest commercial 
bills are Kew done a" Lhe at nexed rates > 
nity Days’ Bulls 
pore nog 
OOF Mak se BANKBUPT=. 
Six Months’ .. 8 " blackng ma vu ae! 
The traneact ons tu home stocks both for m ney and time, have | licensed vietua‘ler. 
been ouly moderate, Uuglems, the quo.atious, generally, have | wholessle sta-ioner.— 


Sardsting, miuisver vf Saucshug Bue Aluliou ng. 


_ TUESDAY, Dac EMBER 29, 

W. ADAMS and J. “ARTIN, Wandsworth: 
revs. — OC WALTER, saffeun-hil, Holborn 

H, COOVER, W-bert-sterei, Hamostesd-rone, | 

BRIGHT, ditun, Isle of Wight, cowl mer- 


n 
1 per 
+ 


t 
7 
7 


| Epeom, Surcey. 


ORNS and BUNIONS—A Gentieman 


waoy yeate tormented with Corns will be h«ppy to afford 
Othecs the miormeuou oy which ne obtained their enwire removal 
tu & short oertod, wichous pain or any kina of inconvenience. 
Forwara a‘dr-ss ou & stamped envelope to W. GOOLALL, Nsq, 


\ ORK CURES OF CUscUmPiluon, 
I UVOUGHS, ASTHMA, and D SEAES of the UH #5 and 


LUsde, 
DR. LOCOCK'S PU MONIC WA 
From Wr. ©, Ward. stat oner, ec, Market-yl teckmond #ike, 
Yurkehire, Ma * 7th, 1863 :— ree @nsamption, as hice, aad 
other divenows f the cbest aod jung. ave reg lari o-curring were, 
Towa fr toep are invaloabin; ta-y have a ple sane tase, Price 
is. Ipc. and 2. Od, per box, Sold by al, bra gise., 


RS. 


WIND PILLS,— 
Pills bave pow obtamet 9 wurld-wide reontation as | 
clus remedy for Wind la the Stomach, Tndiestion, 


th moat e 
Billow ness, aed otner kindred comp'ainte Of all Venders, at 


JH. LA ne. Mm Ody or free by oowt for 4 or 3% statnyet, from Page 
D, Woodsoek, Chemist, Lincoln, . 


15 


HE REGENTNEW MOSIC-HALL, Regent- 


strect, Vincent-square, nesr Victoria-street, Westminster,— 
Grand Treat for the Curistainea Holidays.—The largest Company, 
baudsomest hall, and the best comic'aleut, with the |. test novelty, 
the Blondin Mo. key, mcending the High Roepe with his brojber vo 
his back, Daring achtevements of the Brothers Kilists ia. 


INE,—Cockburn’s Port, 40s, ; Sherries, 18, 
to 40s. ; aud Clarets, }i4 to sds, ‘Lo be obtained pure and 
cheap of the IMPERIAL WINE CUMPANY, which imports the 
choicest Wines and vell» to the pablic av reasonable prices, 
Ceilars—Mary!ebose Usartavuse, W. 
Stores and Uilives—31 4, Uxioid-sirees, We 
Sa aig and Bottuli.g Vaults—!5,Juhn-street, Crutchedfriars, B.C , 
navn. 


~ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy, COGNAO 
BRANDY, — This celebrates old IRISH W'ISKY rivals 
Gnest freuen Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, fee 
and very wholesome, 1d in bottles, Zs, $d. each, at most o: 
the respectable retail houses in London; by the appointed agents 
in the principal towns in England; or wholesals at 8, Great 
Windzaill-strest. Haymarket.—U verve the red seal, pink labe), and 
branded cork *' Kinahen's Liu Whisky.” 


UBTLE.—M‘CALL’S WEST INDIA,— 
Superior quality, prepared by a new process, Flavour uneur- 
agg Rg ay ee A ES 
ts, Callipes, 10a m1 So! 
Bil ahd Italian Warehousenen, Wholeale Chemlata, and orhers. 
J. M'CALL and CO., Provision Stores, 137, Houndaditeh, N.E. 
Prize Medal for patent process of preserving provisions without 
overcooking, whereby froshness and tlavour are retained, 


SWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
for Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, &e, 
Manufactured and Perfected by T. KINGSSUKD and SON, of 
Oswego, State of New York, 

It Ete Ooo ey eae pom i Farina of icine, 
entao! , commands the highest price from the Trade, 
offers the best value to the Consamen a 

It is » quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
grain, and is more delicate, 

The Oswego has the navural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 
produced by artificisl pocess. 

Agernos—Keen, Robson, Bellville, and Co., Cornhill, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Packets sd. 


For Puddings, Custards, &:., anu a favourite Diet for Children, 
preferable to the best Arrowrout. 


STARCH BAUTAOTU EES Te H.R. THE PRINCESS OF 
nS. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROG, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded tue Prize Medal, 


K #258 GENUINE MUSTARD, 


There are many qualities of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Keen's Genuine Mustard and tuli approval is guarantesd, 
First Manufactured 1742, 
Sold by the Trade from the Cask«, and in | 1b and 41> Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, /ELLVILLE, and Cv, 
Gerliek-bill, Ceunon-street, London. 


UTOH AND CAPK BULBS 
YOR SPRING PLANTING, 
TIMOTHY BRiGHEN's ONE UVULNEA COLLECTION 
ot LULOrt BULBS contains the towing :— 
12 Fine Hyacir ins, newest, 1% Emly Jonquiia, 
12 Bixsd. its, for Lordwerr, 1d seauctful striped Tulips, 
6 Volyanthun Naretac us ou ne, 
1d Poeanant-eyes do.. unported, 6 Spleaaid White ditto. 
12 Doobie White tweet-sceusd) 6 Spiercid Yellow Ta ips 
aitto, 100 Cuvice Crveus, tour varieties, 
12 Doub e Duc van 'Thol Tulips | 12 Gladiolus, our varietics, 
50 Seulet Turban Ranunculus, 2 Liltua spectoanm, 
¥5 Mixed Spani-n lri-, 3 Lilium L wgitiocum, beanti- 
1% splencia Mixed Anemones, tuily scented, 
12 Singie Dac van 'thol Taips, 
t, i, will elect Bally of tas vost qual 
'. 1B. wll select + of bie ty. 
Pr nan and Sh th es, 52, King 4 illam-eerest, City. 
0. orders 42 imade payable at ihe Genveal Tice, St. 
Mart in’s-le-Grand. me — ” 


O THE LADIES OF ENGLAND,—Miss 
TALBOT, thirty years Lady’s-maid in the highest circles of 
Kugland, aris, and Spain, will furward fa/l directions in the new 
Aud beautiful arc of get'ing up the ace and Byes in uhe most brl- 
liant style, with other Recipes tor she Toilet. Standing worivaiied 
24 wtamps.—Address, Muss. K, Pabut, Folkingham, Liueolusuice. 
me " A 
ARDINETS, for Table Decoration.— BARR 
and SUGD&N’'S NEW RUSTIC JAKDINETS, filled with Bulbs 
toc winter flowering, 54. bd, to 30s, mud packed safely fur the 
country ; filled wite assorted Planta, las td. to 64s., and delivered 
in Leadon; lye’s New Hyaciatn Glawex, dd. to bs, Hid. ; Hyacinths, 
Lutips, we, mewried for indoor decoraion, he. dd, I's. 61, aad 
2.x; Hyacincths, Tulips, Crocus, &o, aworced tor the fl wer-garden, 
bs. 6d, 104. 64, wud Zl4. Orders musouuting We Zin, reas carriages 
paid —BABRL aod SUGDEN, Soca Merchants, 12, King~acreet, 


Uovent-garden, W.C. 
Pps CILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LAD PENCILS, 
Bold by all S\attoners and Artista’ Colourmen, 
Agants—Heimizuiann and Rochussen, 9, Friday-street, London, 8.0, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
for all who court the Gay and Feative Scenes, 
KUWLANDS' MAUAsSAK OIL, 
for creating and sustaining @ luxuriant head of hair, 

has aiwetiog BF oj rengey mp es RB, 
lor im: 8 radiaut bloom to complexion, and softness aud 
delicacy to the hands, an parphocy 
ROWLANDS' ODUNTY, 
or Pear! Dentifrice, for imparting « peari-like whiteness to the 
teeth ana a pleasing jragra.ce toe the breath, 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Ask for ** ROWLANDs'” articles, 


UXURIANT WHISKERS or 
MOU 3TACHES.—My Formula forces them to grow heavily 
in mx weeks upon the smvothest fave, without iujury to the xkin, 
and a sure remedy for balaness, 13 stamps—Mr, FOX, Macclestiaid. 


CONSTIPATION, Debility, Nervousness, Consumption, and all 
bilivus, beet, and ae Cepia 3 every stage, are only 
agyravi aud accel meaicine evi > 
= oor ery Gesoription, bu 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTAH-RESTORING 


R, 


hopeless, We quote a few :—Cure N 
= qi ° o. 


digestion, gars 
faucies.—VCare, No. 1 
. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, ** of indigeation and 
torpidity vf the liver, which had resisved all medical treacwen:.”— 


Rev, James ae 


In tans, | Ib., 28. 9d.; 12 Lo, 228,53 34 1b. 40a.—Barry da Barry 4 
Co., No. 77, Regent-street, London; «6, Place Verdd.os, Paria. ont 
12, Kue ce Bmpereor, Brussels; and, 2, Vii Oporw, Laurin, Al-o 
at Fortuum ana Masou’s, 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF H#ALTH—1hiis 
excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy to: 
iudigention, bittous aud iver comoiasinia, sick heacache, jos 7 
Oppetile, Groweiness, giddiness, xpasms, and all disoruers ot 
swimich and bowels ; and for elieriy people, ot where an cocas il: 
aperient i» required, nuthing can be beter adapted. 

YERSONS UF a FULL H «BLT, woo ure subject to headache, 
wivdust, drowsiness, and singing ta the «as arieing trom too 
eeat a How of bivod bo toe weak shold never be wichout them, 
ag many dangerous sympysous will be entirely carried ot by tive 
timely Bee, 

For FEMALES these Pills are traly excellent, removing al! 
obatractions, the d stressing headache #0 very prevalent with: the 
ser, depression of spirita, duluess of sight, nervous slfect!ous, 
dioichas, piapics, mud sallowDeas of Hoe wKun, Bud give a Dew uby 2 
juveu.le boom co the complexion. : 

Sold, at Is. 14d. aud 2a. td. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


OLLOWAY'S 

CHAMPS.—Perevering trict! wit th Olote 

@ctes Miata Lieve pulueiving acd w UM PPL ow, 

commie tle product g@ fever and evovulei ns m caddren, 

be prewen.)y aut peraanent! exp-led witua : 
by adimwmistering medicine in'erually, 


i ygeepier VUMPUUND ANLLSILLOUS 


PIL US have long been recognised a4 a ao t efocual Peniedy 


OINTMENT, — WORMS 


‘ov 


Ww 
may Ghas 
irritating toe cniid 


for indigestou yevarem, 14 bain © UNérs, aad exo Tienes lias also 
fally ja thats tee in teow ov At aut vioien nm. of 
bilious di f OF LOO tregue-t Taurescs in not ciliates, wr “oe 
tar d.gestive org<os, Rud wast: edveuiKly tas iver. ate sabes to 


wut pitden 
ote fora tv 


Nardi lacraes+ of (heir fanctions tet Coser 
fox eiuse of the fatal endeute fever peel « 

» Karopesns therefor, co t vole Aog w Pm - 
. “ed Wades. ue a bi aa e eat @p- Pa 4 
requir Nening the stomah aul regules. w th Bea ite. 

of bile, Cuckle’s vill are coatidently rec tate ‘ae. ‘thee 
stood the tet of pabdile epiuiva for upwards ot 6) years — Prapirnd 
outy by James Cockts, 18, Now Oem “i0-StF4eb, Aod Loe ted OF uid 
Medicine Venders, iu boxes, at le hi, as. 94, 44 Gd, and die, 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “ DREAMLAND.” 


LUMBER, MINE OWN! This popular 
may be had in C or E flat, price %. 6d, 

MBTZLBER and 37, 38, 35, and 36, Great ‘Marlborough-street, W. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “DREAMLAND.” 

REAMS OF THOSE WHO LOVE ME, 


‘The popular Baritone 
Meravun and 00 Co., 37, 35, a3 od Great Martboroughns et, Ww. 


DME. OURY’S ADESTE FIDBLES. 
An effective arrangement for the Plano ef this popular 


intmas Hy mn.—Price 34. 
MBTZLER sod Co, 37, 38, 35, and 36, Great Marlborough-street, Ww. 


H*" PRICE. All Music sent post-free at 
f the price. 
Fosrzx and xuo. 16, Regent-strest, W. 


T™ Ss NEW SONGS by HENRY 8MABT. 
Ps ok of my Pai (Norvegen lied). Price 3s. 


Ponton : eacae Davis, 944, Regent street. 


“In 1 vol, post 8vo, Bight Hlustrations, cloth, price 7s é4., 
ae TIGER PRINCE ; or, Adventures in 
the Wilds of Abyssinia. B; y WILLIAM DALTON. 
Vintvuz Brorases and "oo. 1, Amen-corner. 

In | vol, post 8vo0, cloth, Price ™. é4., 


gous from the DRAMA of EUROPEAN 
ISTORY. By W. H. DAV ERTORS ADAMS, 
Virtus BROTHEES a i, Amen-corner. 


nd Co,, |, 
lea, 
meinen econ? OBOE. me tem 
Ct ate ical Poems, Old and New. 
By MAR’ F. TUPPER, D.QL. 
Vintur BeoTaees Led Uo. 1, Amen-corner. 
In 12m, on toned paper, cloth, price 5«., 


OTTIE LONS DALE; 
or, the Chain and its Links. 
MMA. J. “WORBOISE. 
Author of “ Millicent Kendrick,” '' Married Life,” &. 
Viaturg Brotsers and Cu., 1, Amen-corner, 


In 1 vel, crown Sv0, cloth, price 7s. 64., 
wil SF E ma. os ft 
in One Vi 
Author of “ Story F Sy Queen Iaabel,” te. 
By the Ores OLD, ane Amen -corner, 
Foap 8vo, 7s. 64, cloth, lettered, 


AOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs J.B, WEBB. New Haltion, with designs by Gilbert, 


and View aod Plan of J 
Virtux BRoTueRs sand Co., 1, Amen-corser, 


L 


ADY DUNDREARY’S ROUND GAME OF Fa 


‘tlemem may ascertain the 
partners, their cwn ad cee wishes, 


of their own dooenitens ina 


cans Ba Raber Ladies and Gen 
por pean, ber and characters 
pcan ood ration With ‘fal directions for 
Sen Price nthe Pook. 


BETTER PATRIMONY THAN GOLD, 
ETI ONLY A FIN: © 8 Tale for Zoulh, founded om feat 


Foster, 

Ig boand, cath, ful gt de 1a. 6d, A 
book aseful, amusing, and entertaining. 

WEETS vos Lah LEISURE HOURS : Amusing 

Teles for Tittle Beaters, By Pag abd § Phili; With nine 


ILGRIM BATTLES. THE CROSS AND 
THE CRESORNT, By EDWARD ARR Raq. A book for 


ine Se neuen te 
EAN’S NEW ONE-SHILLING 


ILLUSTRATED PAOKET of «# BOOKS for REW 
ee eae cock soe omen spd fall ot the highet 
sages of erat va Sls good, 


rT 2 RED ) DWARF AND THE BIRD 4 
THE WOOD. DD. A Felcy Tale, io wents of one epllatia, By 


COR AND THE GOLDEN PEA. A 
Fairy Tale, By Miss COBNER. Price 64., cloth, gilt edges. 


HE PRINCE OF THE CORAL ISLAND, 
oo gant oh Tale, x os ot one and two sy!lables. By Mis 
ree from co Dea ea and Box, Printers, 1}, Ladgate-hill, 


Yeap Svo, $80 pp, cloth lettered, 3, tree by post, 
EGETARIAN COOKERY. 
** Cook seeds i.”"—Spestator. 
Lond : F. Pitvan, 20, » EC, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Engravings, price 3s. 6d, 
4 GHOST, as produced in the 
the marveilous 


obtained by called THE D! PHANTAS- 
Verlour Adapations being a ei account of a Construction, and 


ad F rk orom, SrOx, = 
A hd | eae NORTH, DCL, MP 
Laneher at the Pubs, &e., in x mi 
* eo, FUN ALMAN 


now ready, ROKS tor 1008, 1863 1863, ree. ‘nm 
handissone wrap, pres Fourpence 


NOW READY, 
Price One Shilling, beausifully Printed in Colours, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK ror } 
sxe rie Pa ce rm Penta in te 
hehe ale of te Caroma Let = Sitges bien Brothers | Tre 
Saoaere a Nee) Kavi Original Designs 


nformation. 
= the InLusteateo Lonpow News, 198, 
Strand, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


Second Eiition, bound in cloth, price 64., 
APOLEON PRICE’S ALMANAOCK for 


gt te he Sh 
jon. 

had of all Bouolwel ers, and of p Lag te wg hang commend ae 
little broghare.”— Medical Ciroular, 8, Grosveaor-st., Bond-st,,W. 


forms Bors, son 


ILLUSTRATED ‘TIMES 


JAN. 2, 1864 


——————— 


, ae is selling BIBLES, neatly 
bound, gilt eigen, at 108; with referenoe, morose, 3 1a 


and clasp, 2s. fd. : b Ag 
with rims #nd cteap, 68. CHURCH. SenV (na, neatly bound, tt 
edges, in, and le, 6d; or, morucco, witn —, and clasp, 2. 6 
larger ty pe, morooco, With rims and clasp, Ba. 44. on, bak Torker 
erage it rima, and clasp, ba, 34. COMMON PRAYERS, neatly 
edges, 64.; morocco, rims, clasp, and tablet, !8. 
a ‘post-free.—-London : J.GicneRt, 18, Grace 
cbureh-street, B.C, 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIAL WORK. 
No, 1, price One Penny ; and Part L., price 


Sixpence, of 
HE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUB 
LORD. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. | Bach Number 
eee Us tes Pesablos' ‘sith auch Monthly Part’ —— 
Londen : Jonn F. S#aw and Co,, 48, 


“Bendy this day, Nos 1, 2, and 3, igodw = ng : ; and Part I. (tor 
january), 64, post-free 8d 


ALZIEL'S ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 
‘AINMENTS. J. 


mretaene, DE, 
mere et ieee to 
Tondon + WARD and LOCK, 138 Flowers. 
SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS F PRESENT OR NEW-YEAB'S 
Now in | vol., antique on toned 7 
ready, in } 7 ante Laer, Brice a. 6d, 


Goes WORDS ; the Rich and Precious 
Jewel of bd ney Se Word, Prayer. The Lord’s Supper. 
Hear Myst x with owe. Public Wenkip, The Art of 
8ul from the he Works of Divine: 
on, Miesdianenes Sato, Steet wenteenth Centuries. 
Oxford and London ; Joiim Henry and JAMES PARKER, 
: Husxy Wzlcat, 


The Third Edition, 6vo, Rewritten, Plates, price 10s, 62, © 
ANUAL OF OPHTHALMOSCOPIC 


Soumat ‘Cuurca: LL. 

sou CANTON, F.R OS. ON THE AGED RYE. | 

N meet ARCUS SENILIS, OR FATTY 
EGENERATION OF THE CORNEA By EDWIN 


ono “Rontar Ruxowicke, 183, Plooally. 


PRETTY and APPROPRIATE PRESENT 
FOR A LADY. TH FASHION-BOOK FOR JANUARY, 
beautifully }lustrated with Coloured Steel sod Cava of all 


13 etam| 
: B. Bune al, — 


pee GRANGER'S VISITING CARDS, 


A P bo gree! and 50 best Cards 
rate Spt Sot Bopaing Di wi Arm 
an orcer be gi 


Monograms, or ven for a 
bent Note Paper and 500 mutch, ot Tia (all amped 


free of any eaten), ot 308, aiteccts 


UINEA p OASE OF STATIONERY, 
Poon, Helier and Blower fps : yt 


. No die required, —SAUND! Stationer, 31, 
Oxtord-etsest, London, W. _ 


FRENCH MBBINOS, at 2s at 2s, per yard, double 
of colour. Fise 


EAL ABEBDEEN WINCEYS (not eo eotton), 


ah sae SEES, 08 1s, DO panty Sa 
HARVEY and OO, Lambeth House, Westasineter Bridge, 8. 


HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS in DRESs, 
tovited 


F 
is 


and Dressmakers out a 
the lowest trade 
Matching Orders carefully and attended to, 
3 Gash on Seermare sh Yous otek, 
Deapers, &0., 77 and 78, Peal'y-eburehyard, Loadon, B.C, 
EWELL and CO,’8 MOIRES ANTIQUES, 


DORIA beantital ons Tariatan, Tulle, Gaze- 
now ready for the Season. oF Beathcs Tontotan Dokes 


Tironc, are 
at 130 3d. each, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-strest, Jobo, W. 
Bx SUITS & SAMUEL BROTHERS 
1a, 6d, Tod Sgn eB at He 
Bors, sui SUITS at SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Swe Naa stg 
OYS' SUITS at SAMUEL BROTHERS 
ee ee m., ee 

BEE SUITS at SAMUEL BROTHERS 

Be tt es 

OYS’ SUITS st SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Ue es a a oa, Sy By 


SUITS at it SAMUEL BROTHERS 
ids, 64., V6 a he te 30s, <_<. 


OYS’ SUITS sat SAMUEL BROTHERS 
when not others 


OYs' OVERCOAT 8—SAMUEL 
Samraet armen oe eset 


HIBTS.— FORD'S 00 COLOURED FLANNEL 


difference in price) : ond aha Gn. 3% Poultry. RO 
HE SMEES’ SPBING MATTRESs. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
*@OMMIER TUCKER.” 


* & bed as healthy as it is comfortabie,.” 
To be obteined of most respectabie’ and 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Wm, Smee 


* | 42 ches long ; 


po 


i 2 LOTS 


+ R 
Oster cane ry Ss wert les oa 
the extra Full Dress. 


"Pattern free wari lds, 
Patterns —PETER ROBINSON'S, Oxtord-street, London. 


8, 
ILK8,— ~PAszEs 


arenes : 
ay " ata 13 yards. 
new Gi 


ht ni 
1 19a, 64, for 13 yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-hill, 


LACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 


tbe KNi0KennooKen pT 


French Poplins and 
JOHN HARVEY and 80N, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
CcCLOA K 8, 
___ JOHN HARVEY and SON, 8 
VENING DRESSES, — Black Net and 


Tulle—Memrs. JAY have had in Paris 
‘this seacon 8 ot ING D; which 
pew a both for thetr correctness of fashion 
Tuk LONDON 
THE ERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


117, 9, and 261, Rogemt-atrece. 
sakes. 


INNER SILK DRESSES. — Messrs, JAY, 
Seeatern wth tone ing teatter SATIN PACD 
BLACK SILK D Reread ‘and a variety of Half- 
Mone LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

30, So, ant 3 
Wz MANTLE S.—Messrs. JAY, 
having made 9 Reduction in the price of their 
we intiauese this eet, no any 
Frcesing thre ih goods a¢ a sum a saree aslo thas extgiaal 
THE MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


lie 


8 
F 


: if 
site 
ta 
ETE 


‘ 


= 


00 FATTERNS SILKS, POST-FBE 
1 sndil the New Coloured Silks for Winter, plain and 
0 to 88, 8t, Paal's-cburchyard, 


BLAOK SILKS, 
bg 4 


| 
fi 
rE 
H 
: 
L 
FS 


el 
Ad: 


f 
L 


mn 


50s, 


IDERDOWN z PETTIOOATS, 
Sue, eulited 4 yerds 


632, each, in Bich 
LPOTT, vipa 


INTER HO SIE R Y, 
pageatioraine. Cy ge rp of 


ypeniaed “REAL SV PALpuoaaN Bo iBoatai a 
at POPE and 

CREAMS SAOWARD, sod sore 

4, variety, aro 

worthy ——— of hn Lapel od tad 9. beruereaiveet, 


PETER BOBINSON Nis. 
another Consignment of 


YEAR’S GIFTS, 
Public supplied at wholesale Priovs. 5 large Showrooms, 
Tae REINS end GOTTO, 4 and 15, Oxtord-sireet. 


NESTANDS, WBITING- CASES, 


-BOX: LOPE-CASES, BLOTTING- 
BETICULES, BOOK-SLIDEs, 


caren be 

_ PAREING RDDARBS, and 2b, Oxtord-strest. 

D iia -CASES and DBESSIN G-BAGS, 
BY FAR THE as Lanes once Is 


Pitan eats ALBUMS,—A choice of 
300, from %. 6d, to £3. A large variety yey ety 


ucts telat hate Pe et, Lamon 


A a for POSTAGE-STAMPS, 
ABMS, CRESTS, &o, 
regan 24 and %, Oxtord-ctrest. 


1 000 ae BLES, | PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
-S8B VICES, in every variety of type 
and GOTTOS pai his tation 35, Oxford-strect. 
DAxcez re pany cea and 


aoe one seein Somes Fan 


oe: YEAB’S a r pan = 
fine Co fee erste asians 
35, Oxfosd-atreet, W. 


T, GEORGE AND THE “DRAGON and 
SINDBAD THE SalLOK in one BOY'S MOVING 
coloured, fi , carriage-pald, 00 


a onan vincsate aaa 
HINESE PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
ee aweres uw ARRHOUSE, we tad al 


Fenchurch-street, where will 
CHINESE and JAPANESE PRODUCTIONS ever offered, consisting 
tables, card-boxer, 


I Deter SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
Lae sad 8 2 adn made to Lg A shape, pe, og od HP rae rw, at T. 


» St _—* 
ICTURE- FRAMES—PICBOBE- 1-FRAMES, 
The in Lendon for Gilt Frames, 
COLOURED PICTURK givea 


BBASS-BAN 


UTLER’'S 
Vibrating 


INSTRUMENTS.—Corneta, --Coenate, Raxhomne, Clee 
talow these of ai any my 


emanate givea with every 
—39, Haymarket, 


4 

salt 
oi 
ue 


Ba 
ti 


OFORTES LENT ON HIRE— 
venient 


nas Ps 
4 
Hee 
tps” & 
ie iu 


z 
8 


i 

i 
if 
if 


z 
| 
p 
te 


§ CHOOL-SHIF.—The THAMES MARINE 


JouN B, JonNSTON, Secretary. 
bard-strect, 


CASE OF DEATH, 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL t for the BEST 


BEWING-MACKINE awarded to to Fa THOMAS | Tass, 
bind, “tall, Price si0.~ Regent clsuna, Oxtore- Onions? 
etrest; and ‘ad 30 St, Martin's-le-Grand, 


HOMAS8'S PATSUT SEWING-MACHINES 


for PRIVATE FAMILY USE, DRESSMAKING. 
wn Win FELL, GA THE b BIND, BuaID TUCK ee” 
be on appiication to 


se eniate leGoued, ond opens eivens, O 
HE ONLY PBIZE MEDAL 
w on 


Oo G 


Dr, De ones Ligh 
a 
mare ciicetaployed with a view to test thait relative superiority.” 
Dz, pz Joan's Licnt-brown Cop-Liver Ott ts sold only in 
baif-pinta, 


iMPRELAL in, 64; 4a, 94; gt capeuled and 
labelied with his and WITHOUT WHICH WOKE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GE: by Chemists and 
‘SOLE CONSIGN®! 
_ AGAR, HARFORD, and OO., 77, ), LONDON, W.0. 


SD 
$$ $$$ ——L—a]aS—_=_=_=_—_— 
Lenton : Pr egy thee he Oi, 5 Carton cine im 


Mant cloned -Gavensa, 
JANUARY 2, 1884, 


